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A BALLAD OF APIA BAY. 


By green Unolu's curving shore the slender palm trees wave, 
And peaceful billows, rippling o'er, its yellow beaches lave ; 


The dusky native dreaming lies beneath his mango-tree, 
Or in his swift canoe he flies along the dimpling sea ; 


From isle to isle and port to port his pleasant way he seeks, 
From Apolima’s island fort to Tutuila’s peaks. 


So calm it ts, so gentle there, so soft the ruffling breeze, 
It seems amid that scented air an Eden of the seas ; 


But eastward, eastward, know ye well, along the ways of doom 
A thousand leagues of ocean swell to give the Storm King room ! 


At sunrise in Apia Bay we saw the squadrons lie, 

And spread their colors’ glowing hues beneath the azure sky— 
Abreast the knightly German Cross the Starry Banner hung, 
And the Meteor Flag of England there its folds of glory flung. 


Ashore we watched the ordered scene, the sunny-watered bay, 

The ships atauto, trim, serene, the launches on their way, 

The qiartermasters, glass in hand, that trod their decks of snow, 
The graceful spars that rose on high, and the long dark hulls belo x. 


Together at the swinging booms the cutters rose and fell, 
As lazily the great ships bowed to greet the morning swell; 
And daintily the glassy wave each cat’s-paw rippled o’er, 
At sunrise on that morn of spring on far Samoa’s shore. 
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At sunset in Apia Bay, along the darkened wave, 

The tempest, roaring on its way, its deadly warning gave; 
It burst upon the waters gray in gathered clouds of gloom, 
And swept the billow’s crest away in sheets of misty spume. 


Through scudding spray our anxious eyes we turned toward the deep, 
To see amid the mounting seas the stout ships roll and leap; 

We saw their funnels, black with smoke, the leeward darkness stain, 
As toward their anchors on they steamed to ease the cable’s strain. 


But higher yet the breakers piled, and louder rose the storm, 
And on amid that awful sea there drew a drifting form— 
Dismasted, drawing ever nigh, all hopeless of relief, 

Along the furious white lee shore and toward the roaring reef. 


She struck upon the solid rock the angry waves that churned, 
Her timbers parted at the shock, her riven keel upturned, 

And down she plunged beneath the sea, ten fathoms deep to lie, 
And o’er the mocking billows rang her last despairing ery. 


Then, as the tempest lulled again, amid the scattered fleet, 
Against the fierce head sea in vain the gallant Trenton beat; 
And battling grandly in her lee, and slipping through the gale, 
The Royal ship Calliope dipped low her British rail. 


We watched their officers that paced the slippery deck’s incline, 
The knots of stalwart sailor-men, the trim marines in line; 
And as they pitched ahead, we heard the racing engines go, 

Or spinning with a steady hum as sunk the screws below. 


And on they struggled, side by side by where the ber drew 

A helpless wreck, a shattered hulk, the battering breakers through, 
By where the stranded Nipsic hung in clouds of driving spray, 
And where, with crowded tops and shrouds, the sunk Vandalia lay. 


Then o’er the conquered blast we heard a glorious burst of song, 
That floated from the Z’renton’s men the darkening wave along; 
And faintly from the sea there came, above the tempest’s roar, 
The anthem of the Starry Flag, on far Samoa’s shore, 


Too soon we knew the varied fates, the gallant two should find. 
The swift Calliope sped on, the Trenton hung behind. 
And dimly so we saw them go through night’s increasing gloom, 
The Briton to the open sea, the Zrenton to her doom, 


Then, as the Briton crossed her bows to seaward disappear, 
Above the thunders of the deep rang out a gallant cheer, 
From where the Zrenton’s men had manned the shrouds that swept on high, 


A Salutamus ! to the saved from those about to die. | 


And fainter still, and fainter still, again and once again, 

Through danger drear rang out the cheer from those undaunted men, 
Till louder came the tempest’s roar, and fiercer screamed the squall, 
And darkness settled down once more, and night was over all, 
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And when ’mid clouds of sullen gray the late dawn slowly broke 

O’er splintered spars and tangled shrouds and riven sides of oak, 

When morning’s muttering waves arose and, moaning, lipped their prey, 
The noblest wreck among them all the gallant Zrenton lay. 


Oh, Britain! when the flame is cold, and quenched the fitful fire 
That stirred us to the strife of old and fratricidal ire, 
The hearts of England stil! shall bold in Memory’s loving store 
The Zrenton’s parting cheer that rolled by far Samoa’s shore. 
Rowan STEVENS, 02 Harper’s Round Table. 


THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Annual Sermon before the AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND 
| SoclETY was preached on May 6, by the Rev. HENRY Van Dykgz, 
( D.D., in the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. Copies of the 
4 sermon may be obtained free at the rooms of the Society, 76 Wall 
/ Street. The Secretary called attention to a Summary of the Annual 
i Report. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on May 9, in the 
| chapel of the Sailors’ Home. Besides the transaction of the usual 
i business, two new trustees were elected, namely, Lieutenant Jerome 
ft E. Morsz, U. 8. N., now on the retired list, and Mr. FREDERICK T. 
@ SHERMAN. Captain Merritt Mitier, U. S. N., and Commodore 
' Gzorce Dewey, U. 8S. N., were elected honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Dr. T. L. CuyLeR spoke with all his wonted eloquence in favor of 
pushing this Society to the front, maintaining that one good result of 
| the present war would be the turning of the nation’s eyes to the 
g sailor, and that there was no kind of Christian work that paid a more 
| splendid dividend than this work among seamen. His mother's 
! charge to him in her last illness was, ‘‘See to it that the AMERICAN 
} SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society is not forgotten.” He reminded New 
| Yorkers that their wealth had largely come to them in a tarpaulin, 
, and that sailors were not receivers of alms in welcoming sympathy 
and aid from those who reaped from the toilers of the deep so large a 
\ portion of their gains. He closed with a touching expression of thanks 
) to this Society for all it had done for sailors in seventy years through 
its libraries and chaplains. 

The Rey. CHarues J. Jonus, D.D., the venerable and beloved 
} chaplain-emeritus of the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, made the following 
) address : 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S F'RIEND SOCIETY: 


As I am about to enter my eigitieth year, it is possible that this may be the last 
| anniversary of your venerable Society that I may be privileged to attend. I trust 
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therefore, that you will bear with me for a few minutes while I give expression to the 
extreme pleasure [ have in being present with you on this, the Seventieth Anniver- 
sary of your unselfish and untiring efforts for the comfort and salvation of the men 
of the sea. 

It is by no means a small privilege to be permitted to continue in such blessed 
work as this in which you have been so earnestly engaged and so brilliantly success- 
ful for the last three score years and ten. The results of your labors will never be 
told until the judgment is set and the books are opened in which the recording 
angel has registered them. 

The inspired prophet Isaiah has pronounced a blessing on those who ‘‘sow beside 
all waters.” The word being true, you must be partakers of that rich blessing. 
Christ has assured us that there is joy in heaven in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. How great, then, must your joy be when the 
records of your joint labors are made known in the presence of the angelic host! 

What exalted dignity is attached to the work of saving souls by Him, who of all. 
others know their worth! Blessed employ!—to use our energies and influence in 
the service of Him who has said ‘‘ Inasmuch as you have done it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you have done it unto me.” And again, ‘‘ If any of you do err 
from the truth, and one convert him, let him know, that he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins.” 

Let me illustrate by an incident of a vessel in distress, 

Hark! The booming of the minute gun at sea: a noble ship has been driven 
ashore, her foam-covered hull is tossing among the breakers. Her helpless crew 
cling to the parting shrouds, and, as each succeeding wave threatens her already 
tottering spars, they look through the haze of the night upon the rock- bound coast, 
anticipating hopeless ruin. Their wild ery for he'p is caught up by the increasing 
gale and borne screaming to the shore, as if in mockery of their impending fate. 
Hach billowy wave tells with terrific force upon her weakened frame work. Hope 
grows dim in the heart of her imperiled crew. The wild storm-ridden sea threatens 
to engulf officers and men, cargo and crew, in one common grave. 

But see! A boat! A boat comes struggling through the tossing waves, im- 
pelled by the strong arms of a woman. Ida Lewis, the light-house keeper’s daughter, 
in the absence of her father, has nobly responded to the despairing cry of distress, 
and bears bravely back her heavy freight of rescued souls to safety on the shore. 

Who does not admire the courage and self sacrificing devotion of that noble girl? 
Who would not rather have her fame than that of the great Alexander? Who would 
not prefer the moral heroism of a Howard to all the military tact and skill of a Napo- 
leon? ‘Who would not rather save life with the captain of the Three Bells, though 
at great personal sacrifice, than share in the spoils of the wrecker whose false lights 
have drawn the heavily-freighted craft into the breakers? I would rather have the 
fame of Florence Nightingale or Clara Barton than that of the leaders of the armies 
of the ages. When their laurels have faded, those of these noole women will be 
ever-green and fadeless. The missionary of Christ, whether seaman or landsman, 
has a name and a fame as far superior to that of Mahomet as the truth of which he 
is the messenger and representative outshines that of the arch impostor. | 

You, gentlemen, are following in the wake of our blessed Lord and Master who 
Himself took the laboring oar in this mission work. It was He who began to 
preach and to teach by the sea side. It was He who said to the fishermen on Gal- 
i'ee’s sea, “Follow Me andI will make you fishers of men.” How nobly these sea- 
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® men responded to the divine command, and carried the gospel banner afloat over 
_ che great sea westward” and to the ends of the earth, it will be impossible to fully 
| state. But this much is known, that Christian mariners have published the glad 
| tidings of gospel salvation, in men-of-war and merchant vessels, wherever the ocean 
has been scarred by a keel or whitened by a sail. We may comfort our hearts with 
the assurance of God to His Church that ‘‘because the abundance of the sea shall be 
converted to Thee, the wealth of the nations shall come unto Thee. ‘The isles shall 
wait for Me, and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy sons from far, their silver 
and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord and to the Holy One of Israel 
because He hath glorified Thee.” Heaven knows no wealth like that of souls 
redeemed. 

‘‘ Wherefore, comfort one another with these words.” 

I pray that your honorable Society may continue in well being and in well doing 
for yet another three score years and ten, that you may still retain the dew of your 
youth, and that your bow may abide in strength, and the arms of your hands 
be made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob. To whom be glory now 
and forever, Amen. 


The Rev. W. S. Hussett, D.D., sketched the old-time skippers of 
the New Eagland coast, the influence of the SArtors’ MAGAZINE 
fifty years ago, and the impression made by this Society in the old 
days of American sailors. He predicted good from the fact that just 
now the whole country was thinking of seamen on merchantmen and 
war vessels. 

Mr. THEOPHILUS A. Brouwer of the Port Society, was necessar- 
ily absent, and in his place Mr. Russert W. McKzzE related his 
experiences in visiting seamen’s missions on the Mediterranean 
coast, The example of Mr. McKEk, of the New York Port Society, 
is worthy of imitation. On a recent trip to the Mediterranean and 
Eastern ports he made a point of visiting the Sailors’ Rests and 
Homes, and brought back to this Society not only printed reports but 
the facts he observed and the impressions he gained, all of which are 
useful to aa office which seeks to gather the world’s news relating to 
work among seamen. 

At this point Mr. E. N. Tart, who presided at the meeting in the 
absence of the president, Mr. JAmMEs W. ELWELL, gave an interesting 
account of an impressive meeting of seamen he had attended at the 
Navy Yard, and introduced our chaplain, Mr. Jonn M. Woop. Mr. 
Woop expressed his gratitude to God for the opportunity of working 
among the men of the sea. Ie told incidents of the work that deeply 
touched his hearers. Referring to the six men wounded in the fight 
at Manila, he said that one of them, who had been wild and reckless, 
had written to his mother six months ago that he had become a Chris- 
tian, As Mr. Woop had been a navy sailor and a successful worker 
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among his brothers of the sea, hig words came with weight and power 
to eager listeners. 

Mrs. Woop sweetly sung one of the songs of Zion, with which she 
reaches many sailors’ hearts. 


SUMMARY OF SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


After two years of discussion and conference among the friends of seamen, seventy 
years ago this Society was organized. Its first president was the Hon. Suita Tuomp- 
son, then Secretary of the Navy. Its first Secretary was the Rev. Coarues P. McIL- 
VAINE, afterwards the distinguished bishop of Ohio. Among its firsts New York 
Directors were ANSon G. Poetps, Wm. WaitTtock, Horace HoLpEN, and JASPER 
Corning. From that day to this men who enjoyed the confidence of the community 
have been in control of its affairs. ; 


In the heyday of American shipping and American sailors its work bulked large 
in the public eye, and gained the attention of churches, at least in maritime cities. 
Sailors, picturesque in their dress, racy in their speech, romantic in their songs, 
venturing on seas little known to ports that seemed far away, created a sentimental 
interest that has largely faded away in these days of steam, machinery, cceano- 
graphy and rapid transit. That the ‘‘romance of missions ” on land is also fading 
away does not lessen the obligation to preach the gospel to every creature, and per- 
haps the disappearance of romantic associations with sailors may clear the motives 
and deepen the feelings of those who are obliged by the ‘‘ Great Commission” to 
evangelize the men of the sea. 

It is true that a host of other calls for sympathy and aid almost drown the ery of 
the millions of seamen, loud and piercing as it is. It is worth considering whether 
the Church can afford to listen to any call of a merely humanitarian kind until it 
heeds in full the demand of souls for the gospel of Christ. Of all these, who make a 
more pathetic demand than the men who are cut off from the means of grace, de- 
prived of home influences, and exposed to organized tempters and temptations in 
every port? than the men who may be and often are a menace to public morals, and, 
if converted, may be and often are a power for good the world over? 

Whilst this Society, however, puts foremost the effort to save these men for Christ 
and Christian work, it remembers their moral and intellectual needs by its thousands 
of loan libraries in American vessels, besides endless bundles of reading matter; and 
it cares for the shipwrecked and destitute in a way and measure that avoids pauper- 
izing a class of men who have been noted for independence of character and charity 
to shipmates. 

Despite the nobility of our cause, the self-sacrificing labors of our missionaries, 
the wonderful blessing of God on the plain preaching of the gospel to seamen, and 
their great importance as a factor in the conversion of the world, the confession must 
be made that the Society’s income the past fiscal year has not been adequate to its 
obligations, and that for twenty years it has been far short of its opportunities. The 
revival of American sea-power, both naval and mercantile, may summon attention 
to this Society, the blessed facts of its past history, the possibilities of its future; but 
let no one wait for that day, near or remote; for the proper interpretation of its title 
is ‘the American friend of seamen of all nationalities,” and this interpretation 
makes it a home and foreign missionary society whose field is always full and always 
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ripe for the harvest. Pray for it now; befriend it now; fill full its treasury now; 
carry on now the work that needs to be done now. 

Misstonary Work. Our chaplains and missionaries have labored in Denmark 
and Sweden; at Hamburg, Antwerp, Genoa and Naples; in the Madeira Islands; at 
Bombay and Karachi, India; at Yokohama, Negasaki and Kobe, Japan; Valparaiso, 
Chile; Buenos Ayres and Rosario, Argentine Republic; in Gloucester, Mass., in New 
Haven, Conn., in New York City, Brooklyn Navy Yard, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Pensacola, New Orleans; in Astoria and Portland, 
Oregon; in Seattle, Tacoma and Port Townsend, Washington. 

Loan Lisrary Work. During the year ending March 31, 1898, the Society has 
sent out TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY FOUR loan libraries, of which oNE HUNDRED were 
new, and ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY FoUR were refitted and reshipped. The total 
number of volumes in these libraries is 10,560, and of new volumes 4,000, available 
during the year to 3,178 seamen. The whole number of new libraries sent out is 
10,479 and the reshipments of the same, 12,305, making in aggregate, 22,784. The 
number of volumes in all these libraries, 557,685, has been accessible by first ship- 
ment and reshipment to 398,215 men. .The number of libraries placed on United 
Sates naval vessels and in Unite1 States Hospitals up to date is 1,023, containing 
36,985 volumes, and these have been accessible to 118,240 men. In the stations of 
the United States Life Saving Service are 156 libraries containing 6,072 volumes, 
accessible to 1,281 Keepers and Surfmen. 

Tue New York Saitors’ Home, at 190 Cherry Street, has had during the fifty-six 
years of its existance 124,279 boarders, and during the past year. 1,243. The 
Home is the property of the Society, and its lessee is Mr. F, ALEXANDER. A chap- 
lain stationed in the Home opens its pleasant chapel for frequent services of a moral 


and religious character, and maintains family worship daily. Occasional social enter- 


tainments with music and song take place in the chapel. It is the desire of the 
Board not only to make this Home a refuge from the tempters and temptations 
which besiege sailors ashore, but also to make it a means of grace to all its inmates, 
The lessee receives the money of seamen for temporary safekeeping and returns it to 
them on demand. 

SHIPWRECKED AND Destitutse. At the Society’s Rooms and at the Sailors’ Home 
there has been expended during the past year for the relief of shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen, $909.04. 

Pusuications. During the past year the Society has published 55,500 copies of 
the Sartors’ Macazine, 120 000 copies of the Lire Boat for Sunday Schools, and 
20,000 copies of the Szamen’s Frienp. It has printed 1,000 copies of its Sixty- 
ninth Annual Report, and many tracts and leaflets bearing on its work. It has 
sent out 400 copies of the Seamen’s Manual of Worship, which is now in its seventh 
edition. 

U.S. Navau Acapemy, Annapotis. The twenty-fourth annual presentation of 
books to the graduates of the Naval Academy took place on Sunday, May 16, 1897, 
In aclass of forty-seven mea, forty-one choose the Bible out of the volumes sub- 
mitted to them. 

SpeciaL Grants. According to established custom, the Society has responded 
favorably to applications for help from auxiliary societies needing our assistance. 

Lire Mempers, Seven persons have been made Life Members during the past 
year. 
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Finances, During the year ending March 31, 1898, the cash receipts from lega 
cies amounted to $8,958.99; from contributions for Loan Libraries, $2,128.10; from 
donations, Magazine subscriptions and other sources of income, $14,925.26. Also a 
legacy of $200 for aspecific purpose. The disbursements for missionary work, pub- 
lications, Loan Libraries, general expenses, etc., amounted to $30,816.74, and on ae- 
count of specific legacy, $46.63. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, Thanks are offered to the AmmRICAN Bree Society for gen- 
erous grants of the Holy Scriptures; to the American Tract Society and other 
publishing houses in this and other cities, which have furnished books for our 
libraries at reduced rates; and to Prof. TayLor Resp, of Princeton University, for 
a monthly statement of the position of the planets for the Satmors’ Macazine. The 
leading hospitals of this city have gratuitously treated the sick seamen we have sent 
them. Various Railroad, Steamboat and Ocean Steamship Companies have kindly 
responded when asked to assist in transporting disabled seamen to their homes. The 
White Star Steamship Company and the International Navigation Company have 
appropriated to the Society a portion of the collections at the concerts given in the 
saloons of their ships, and a few collections have been sent by other steamship lines 


Osrruary. Mr. H. A. Hurisvut, a trustee of this Society from May, 1875, until 
April, 1888, was born in 1808, and died November 11, 1897. During his connection 
with it he was faithful in his attendance at the monthly meetings of the trustees, 
Yendered effective service on committees, and was a liberal annual giver to its 
treasury. 

Capt. C. C. Duncan, a trustee of this Society from 1866 to 1879, was 
born in Bath, Me., in 1821, and died in Northfield, Mass., on March 25, 1898. In 
command of a vessel at the age of twenty, he bad a large experience at sea. He be- 
came a shipping merchant in New York and Liverpool, and was the Shipping Com- 
missioner of New York under the Shipping “Act of 1872. When he was seventy- 
three years of age his acceptability as a lay preacher led a Congregational Associa- 
tion to give him a license to preach. His old age was crowned with peace and filled 
with usefulness. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE BRITISH AND ForEIGN Sartors’ Socrety is lamenting the 
death of its missionary, Mr. Wm. WHITMORE, who represented it at 
Ramsgate for nearly forty years. This Magazine has published severa] 
contributions from Mr. WuiTMorzE’s pen, and no recent year has 
passed without a cordial letter to its editor from this veteran in the 
seamen’s work. He was an earnest Christian, an incessant toiler and 
a successful reaper in the field of his long-continued labors. 


Loan Lisrartes, The master of the bark Amy Turner writes of 
No. 10,202: 


It has been read by three different crews and has whiled away a great many hours 
and has given great satisfaction, besides keeping the men’s minds employed. 


The captain of the brig G. B. Lockhart writes of No. 10,271: 


Please accept my thanks for the use of your library which I have had for several 
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voyages and has been read by my different crews and officers and myself with pleas- 
: ure. In my last library (the number | have forgotten) there are a few books missing, 
§ which I gave to a colored superintendent of a Sunday School at Turk’s Island, which 

| I trust will benefit him in many ways. Thanking you for past favors, also for the 
nice library which [ have just received. 


The captain of the bark Kate /. Troop writes of No. 10,365: 

It was well liked by all on board, and I consider it was a blessing to all on board. 
Wishing you God-speed. 

The captain of the ship A. G. Ropes writes of No. 10,375: 


' Your library has been on a voyage to San Francisco and Liverpool and to New 
¥ York, and it has been very much appreciated by officers and and crew and I hope it 
¥ has done some good. Thanking you kindly for the use of the library. 


The master of the bark Nellie Brett writes of No. 10,413: 


* It has been on a voyage to South Africa and has been read every Sunday by the 
1 crew and myself; the good it has done I cannot say, but I hope it has done some 
} good. Thanking you kindly for the use of the library. 


) THE SEA: THE MEN UPON IT, AND THE GOD ABOVE IT. 
THE ANNUAL SERMON BEFORE THE SOCIETY, 
PREACHED BY THE 


Rey. HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., 


y 2 
| IN THE BRICK CHURCH (PRESBYTERIAN), NEW YORK, MAY 8, 1898, 
| ‘This great and wide sea....... =, Chere go the ships.—Psalm civ: 25, 26. 


1 
Man is a jand animal, but the influence of the sea flows through his 
b life. A nation like ours, for example, must always have a great many 
i of its citizens, and a great deal more of its wealth, at sea. ‘There go 
the ships, bearing their vast treasures and their multitudes of passen- 
» gers. Every day in the year a considerable part of our interest as a 
) people is on the ocean. 
| But to-day the ocean’s rdle in our life-drama leaps into extraordinary 
| prominence. To-day our thoughts, our prayers, our hopes are mainly 
jon the sea. There the enemies of our country are following secret 
| paths, threatening our commerce with destruction and our coasts 
/ with ruin. There the defenders of our nation are assembled in their 
fleets, ready to risk their lives in the cause of liberty and justice. 
| From the distant sea has come already the news of a glorious victory, 
| won under the Stars and Stripes, in the waters of Manila Bay, on the 
| other side of the round globe. From the nearer sea may sound at 
| any moment the roar of great guns, telling of strife along our shores 
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and peril to our ports. On the sea,—we know not in what quarter, on 
the broad Atlantic, the island-circled Caribbean, or one of our own 
sounds or channels,—but somewhere on the uncertain sea, the future 
of our country may soon be put to the proof in a naval battle, and the 
freedom of this continent will depend upon the courage, skill and 
loyalty of seafaring men. 

What subject could come closer to our hearts to-day than ‘‘ The 
Sea: the men upon it, and the God above it” ? Providence has put 
a new and awful emphasis upon the theme. The preacher of the an- 
nual sermon for the AMERCAN SHAMEN’S FRIEND SocrEeTy has an 
opportunity, this year, to speak directly to the times, and the occasion 
gives a deep significance to his words. 

I want to meet this occasion with a sense of responsibility. I do 
not mean to exploit it as a chance for vague and vapid eloquence, nor 
to ransack the books of poetry for briny flowers of speech. I would 
rather say one thing to make you think than a score to make you won- 
der. I would rather find ten words to lead you to right action, than 
a thousand to lead you to idle applause. The sea has a real meaning 
in our life to-day. Let us try to interpret it; first, as a revelation of 
God’s nature ; second, as a factor in man’s history ; and third, as an 
influence on human character. 


I. The sea is mentioned in the Bible, first and most frequently, in 
its relation to God. He is its creator. ‘‘' The sea is His, for He made 
it.” He is its controller. ‘‘ He hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of Hishand.” ‘‘ He hath shut up the sea with doors, when it 
broke forth as if it had issued out of the womb. He hath said, Hith- 
erto shalt thou come but no further, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” 

The sea is beyond man’s power, either to create, or to control, or 
even to understand it. But God is its maker and its master, and all 
its secrets are known to Him, for He hath uncovered the hidden place 
of its springs and laid bare the fountains of the mighty deep. The 
sea, then, in its mysteriousness and in its majesty, becomes to the 
mind of man the best visible emblem of the unsearchable greatness of 
God. It reveals Him as the one whose essence is unrevealable, whose 
depths of being are beyond the reach of philosophy, and whose deal- 
ings cannot be fully explained. 

This element of mystery in God is the corollary of infinity. A God 
whose being lay wholly within the grasp of our knowledge would be a 
God like unto ourselves, and therefore not adorable. Thisis the truth 
which lies buried in the doctrine of agnosticism, and lends a false at- 
traction to its extreme philosophy. Agnosticism is a reaction from 
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| theological omniscience. The appearance of a pretension to know 
' God completely, the solemn attempt to make a full catalogue of His 
attributes and an exact working-plan of His providence, has often 
turned the hearts of men in resentment and mistrust away from theo- 
) logical teachers who seemed to belittle God to fit their theories. ‘The 
_ natural instinct of the human soul, the sense of dependence, the 
_ humility of worship, a thousand wise and true sentiments implanted 
| by creation and developed by experience make men PREFER a Deity 
4) who is unsearchable to one who is so narrow that a human system of 
§ logic can contain and explain Him. The only God in whom our 
: hearts can find rest is one to whom we can say, not, ‘I know Thee 
| altogether,” but, ‘‘I trust Thee entirely.” The confession of ignor- 
| ance lies at the foundation of a true theology. 

_ The very sight of the sea reminds us of the mystery of God. Its 
} vast extent, covering more than two-thirds of the surface of the globe, 
symbolizes His immensity. Its secrecy, hiding mountain-ranges and 
) wide plains and deep gorges, untold treasures and strange forms of 
life and countless human graves, within its inviolable depths, speaks 
| to us of the incommunicable counsels of His government. Its wild, 
4 free, and to us inexplicable movements, the currents that sweep 
| through it, the storms that agitate it, the huge waves that rise from 
_its deep bosom and roll for thousands of miles, overwhelming ships 
and islands and dashing themselves far up the city-sprinkled shores 


_of continents, are visible types of His inscrutable judgments. 

_ We live in a world where there is a sea. And the sea tells us there 
is a God above it, who is past our finding out. In the world to come 
d there shall be no more sea, And this means that the mysteries which 
) now envelop us shall be cleared up, the uncertainties which now sur- 
6 round us shall be terminated. In heaven we shall not need to guess, 
|) we shall know. In heaven there will be no more chances, no more 

| risks, no more tempests, no more wrecks. But in this world, the sea 
¢remains. And this means that we must submit to ignorance and 
) peril. We must face something that we call chance because we can- 
i not predict it. In such a world God means us to live our life —not a 
| life of ease, and comfort, and perfect security,—but a life of danger 

1 and continual change and unforeseen emergencies. In such a world 
| He means us to work out our salvation with fear and trembling, as it 
] were by sea. We are not saved by knowing everything, but by 


** Believing where we cannot prove.” 


1 We are not happiest when we think we see all that lies before us, but 
when we launch ourselves upon the ocean of His providence with the 
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prayer of the Breton fishermen, “God protect us, for Thy sea is 
mighty and our boats are small.” 


II. The sea as an element in the history of mankind stands for two 
things which seem, at first sight, contradictory. It represents the 
power of division between men. It represents also the means of com- 
munication among men. 

In the early ages of human history the ocean was the great separator. 
Nations and races were cut off one from another by the barriers of 
water as by an insuperable wall. Ships were few and rare ; navigation 
was difficult and perilous. But man’s indomitable curiosity, man’s 
adventurous spirit, could not rest under such restrictions. No great 
nation has ever risen high in civilization without desiring and at- 
tempting to overcome the sea, and to send out fleets upon the deep, 
on peaceful errands of commerce, or on warlike errands of conquest. 
This ambition for dominion over the water as well as over the land 
has been one of the most potent stimulants of human industry, and 
one of the most successful educators of human skill. It has led to 
countless discoveries and inventions, opened new fields for human 
labor, and organized the forces of mankind in new forms of co-opera- 
tion. No family of sea-birds, no species of fish, has multiplied and 
developed so rapidly as the tribe of ships. From the first canoe hol- 
lowed out of a log and launched by some daring savage on the stil! 
waters of a lagoon, to the grand steamship that ploughs ber way across 
the ocean with two thousand souls on board; from the tiny fleets of 
Tarshish creeping along the coasts of Africa, to the countless flocks 
of vessels that now ply up and down between all the harbors of the 
world,—what an evolution, what a growth! What triumph that man 
has won is to be compared, either for its spirit, or for its results, with 
his conquest of the sea ? 

The wall of separation has now become the bridge of intercourse. 
The easiest and the cheapest way of transporting goods is by water. 
There is more communication, more sympathy, more fellowship be- 
tween two countries engaged in maritime trade with each other, as 
England and America are, than between the nations whose borders 
join, like Italy and Austria, but who are not linked together by the 
bonds of commerce. 

And yet the separating power of the ocean has not wholly vanished. 
It still requires effort, courage, the stimulus of real interest and the 
prospect of substantial advantage, to counter-balance the obstacles 
which the waters interpose between nations. Nor is this altogether 
an evil thing. It has often been a distinct gain for peoples to be di. 
vided and secluded. The poets of Great Britain have rejoiced in the 
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Providence that set ‘‘the silver-coasted isle” amid rough seas and 
encircled the altar of freedom with a trench of water. 

_ National independence and distinctive character are promoted by 
)isolation. Our own country owes much of its marvellous growth and 
its original development to the fact that it has been cut off by a wide 
ocean from the complications, confusions, and conflicts of Europe. 
|The sea is a safeguard tous. It makes it difficult for unwelcome in- 
| truders to meddle with us. It gives us a fairer field and a freer hand 
to settle the problems of civilization, and perform the tasks which 
| God has appointed for us in this hemisphere. 

| Suppose, for example, that the second great disgrace of our age, the 
6 horrible misrule of the island of Cuba and the attempt to exterminate 
| the population of that island by starvation, had taken place, like the 
‘ other chief horror of the nineteenth century, the Armenian massacres, 
‘in a territory closely surrounded by the possessions of powerful, jeal- 

§ ous, and watchful nations. We might still have felt it our duty to 
1 intervene, if we had been near enough to do it with effect. I believe 
» and hope that we should not have been afraid of our duty. And yet, 
‘how much more difficult it would have been. What tremendous 
obstacles would have had to be taken into account. What frightful 
¢ entanglements and possibilities of universal warfare would have beset 
i the problem. But now we have only a single thing to do, a thing 
{ that belongs to us and to us alone; a thing that can be done with the 
| means that God has put into our hands and within the sphere of influ- 
i ence for which He has made us responsible. We have simply to push 
{the oppressor out of a tormented land, and set an afflicted people free 
(to choose their own government and establish a true peace. And 
{while we are doing it, thank God, three thousand miles of sea roll 
‘§ between us and the international rivalries, the dynastic enmities, and 
{ the standing armies of Europe. 

‘| But even for such a task as this we now begin -to realize we have 
‘| need of power at sea. For the means of communication with the dis- 
’ tressed island whieh we propose to deliver, for the force to make the 
entrenched position of the ancient tyranny untenable, and for the 
‘| strength to repel a threatened descent of a hostile fleet upon our own 
} coast, we must rely upon the plain sailor man. Ships and guns and 
» naval officers alone will not suffice our need. There must be men to 
“) work the ships, and man the guns, and obey the officers. And on 
‘| the character, the courage, the loyalty of these men, more than on 
| anything else, the safety, the honor and the victory of our country 
4 depend. 

| It becomes, then, a matter of vital importance, in a crisis like the 


£ 
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present, that we should ask, ‘‘ What kind of a man is our sailor man? 
What is the influence of a sea-faring life upon human character? 
What have we done, and what can we do, to counteract such ele- 
ments of that influence as may be evil, and to enhance such elements 
as may be good ?” 

Let us not make the mistake of supposing that the question is per- 
tinent only to a time like the present. It has an enduring interest; 
a permanent significance. We should ask it in time of peace, soberly, 
in order that we may not have to ask it in time of war, fearfully. The 
strength of a navy depends ultimately upon the intelligence, the 
manliness, the steadfast and trustworthy virtue of the seafaring 
men that the nation has at its command. But even if there were 
pever to be another war the question of the character and welfare of 
sailors would still be of the greatest importance. Countless millions 
of treasure float at sea under their charge. The lives of innumerable 
passengers are committed to their hands. ‘They themselves are a vast 
host of human beings, called, by the necessities of the world, into a 
peculiar and perilous calling,—the immense and ever-increasing mul- 
titude of them that go down to the sea in ships, and every one a 
man, with a human heart to suffer and an immortal soul to save. 


III. The influence of a seafaring life upon human character is dis- 
tinct and powerful. From the‘earliest ages, sailors have been marked 
by certain qualities, which under good conditions have produced the 
finest virtues, but under bad conditions have degenerated into harm- 
ful vices. I donot mean tojattempt a picture of the sailor man. The 
canvas of a single sermon is too small to hold it; nor have I the skill 
to carry the portrait through. But here are three features which be- 
long to a true outline, however hasty. 

The sailor is characteristically fearless: and that means, at its 
worst, recklessness; but, at its best, courage. 

The sailor is characteristically impulsive ; and that means, at its 
worst, lawlessness and license; but, at its best, generosity and warm- 
heartedness. 

The sailor is characteristically a believer in the supernatural : and 
that means, at its worst, superstition ; but, at its best, a dead-earnest 
religion. 

The sailor’s life is exposed to peculiar hardships and dangers. 
Those which are physical come largely from the element on which he ! 
lives and works. It cannot possibly be made a nice, clean, easy busi- : 
ness to work a ship or a steamer. There were nearly four thousand 
disasters to vessels last year within the field of the life-saving stations 
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| along our own coast. How many upon the great deep, and along un- 
+ protected shores ; who can tell ? 

' Some of the perils and difficulties of the seafaring life come from 
i human inhumanity and wickedness. It is a frightful thing to be 
' shut up for a long voyage on a ship with a cruel captain and brutal 
{ mates whose position gives them almost limitless power to abuse their 
;men. There is a class of sharks and crimps in all the ports of the 
» world who make it a business to prey upon sailors. The laws in 
sregard to desertion and the practice of paying ‘“‘blood money ” put 
.an awful premium on the successful efforts of vile men to lure the 
+ sailors away from their ships, keep them drugged and insensible in 
6 dens called boarding-houses, and sell them again to other ships for 
} a new voyage. Over $350,000 of British seamen’s wages were forfeited 
jin this way in the year 1895 in United States ports alone, and $250,- 
000 of blood-money were extorted. It is said that in the port of New 
/ York alone, where about 140,000 sailors ship every year, the annual 
} tribute unlawfully wrung from them by so-called ‘‘ shipping masters ” 
t amounts to more than $500,000. And of the vices which this busi- 
iness fosters and encourages as baits to entrap ‘‘ poor Jack,” who 
} would venture to speak fully in such a place as this? ‘To all these 
goons, and many more, the sailor is exposed by the heartless wicked- 


But apart on freee there are many dangerous influences inher- 
‘Pent in the very nature of his calling. The frequent periods of abso- 
‘} lute separation from the orderly and regular life of settled communi- 
J ties, the absence from home and from all the sweet charities of 
) domestic life, the brief sojourn in foreign ports where he is brought 
ii into contact with the worst side of human nature, the passing of long 
cal in which there is no opportunity to enter a church, or attend 
ha religious service, or even to keep a peaceful, restful Sabbath,—these 
are influences which cannot be said to be favorable to the develop- 
t ment of character. I do not say they are against religion. I only 
oi} say that they make religion at once more necessary and more difficult. 
) I do not say that they are fatal to morality. I only say that in time 
ol they must either destroy it, or strengthen it by noble resistance. 

“ Surely the hundreds of thousands of men who have to live such a 
i life in order that the world’s work may get itself done, stand in need 
)of a friend to take an interest in their soul’s welfare. I know the 
)) poet says : 


‘‘There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To watch o’er the life of poor Jack,” 


iBut that little cherub is not going to do much for his morals, nor 
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for his religious character unless there is a human voice to bring him 
the message of the gospel, a human hand to help him when he is in 
trouble, a human friend to assure him that he is not forgotten nor 
uncared for by the people who live on shore. 

Such a friend is the Society on whose behalf I have the privilege 
to speak to-day. For seventy years it has been doing the simplest 
and most practical kind of work for the moral and religious welfare 
of seamen. It has not been in rivalry with any other society; but, 
in cordial and hearty co-operation with every one seeking to do a like 
work, it has labored all around the globe, wherever the tides flow, 
to make sailors good men by the religion of Jesus Christ. 

First of all, comes the work of its missionaries and chaplains, in 
Denmark and Sweden, in Germany and Belgium and Italy, in the 
Madeira Islands, in India and Japan, in Chili and Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic, and in sixteen ports of the United States. In 
all of these places religious services for seamen have been kept up. In 
most of them chapels have been established ; and in many of them 
decent houses for sailors have been founded in connection with the 
religious work. The New York Home entertains over a thousand 
boarders every year. 

But the Society does not confine its labors to dry land. It endeay- 
ors to make the men who come within reach of its chaplains and 
missionaries, Christians of such a type that they shall take their reli- 
gion to sea with them. And it sends out every year hundreds of 
libraries of wholesome books to purify and brighten life on ship-board. 
Since its establishment, the Society has provided nearly eleven thous- - 
and such libraries, containing more than five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, and made them accessible to four hundred thousand men. Whos 
can reckon the silent influences for good that have come into the lives : 
of sailors through this enterprise ? Who can count the hours that have : 
been redeemedjfrom loneliness and gloom and evil thoughts, by the 
presence of good books on ships at sea ? 

There is still another side of the Society’s work which is even 
more plain and practical. It consists in sending comfort bags and 
friendly letters to sailors, and in relieving the necessities of the: 
shipwrecked and destitute. If you want to do anything for a man’s 
religious life you must first of all make him feel that you remember: 
his humanity. Sailors are not converted by people who fling the gos-: 
pel to them, or let it down with astring. But there is no class o 
people in the world who respond more quickly and gratefully to reall 
kindness. 

‘* Ah, miss,” said a rough seaman to a woman who had helped hi 
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‘in trouble, ‘‘I couldn’t believe that God was my friend, until I saw 
you were.” 

That is the real secret of religious work for seamen: plain gospel 
and practical sympathy. And it is because this Society haz done such 
swork that it has lived for seventy years, and converted men to Christ 
‘by many waters, and fulfilled a steady, beautiful, successful mission 
here among the merchantmen of New York, and over in Brooklyn at 
the Navy Yard—just because it is what its name says, the Seamen’s 
Friend. And this is the message that it delivers through my lips to- 
day to you Christian people. 

Do not forget the seamen. They are doing a full share, perhaps the 
omost important share of the world’s hard and necessary work to-day. 
At any time your property, your very life may depend upon the so- 
ibriety, the honesty, the faithfulness of a seaman. 

| Do not forget the seamen. Our country needs them this year to 
idefend her cause. Next year, or the year after, she may need more 
Jof them,—-sailors like those of the German gun-boat Jé/is, who, when 
she was wrecked in the China seas, went down singing the national 
#hymn,—sailors like the crews of the American ships at Samoa in the 
hurricane who cheered from the decks of their fated vessels as the 
tEnglish cruiser Calliope steamed past them to safety,—sailors like 
=Dewey’s men, who prepared for action six thousand miles away from 
Thome as calmly as if they were sailing down Long Island Sound, and 
aid, ‘‘ We may have harder work than we expect, but at all events 
fiyou shall hear a good account of us ”—and so we did. Sach men our 
country needs, and she cannot make them out of ignorant, dissipated 
‘fbeach:combers. She must have at her command and ready to be 
(drawn upon, a class of intelligent, self- -respecting, honest seamen, 
[willing to serve their country because their country is their friend. 

| Do not forget the seamen. LHvery one of them that you can help 
| to convert becomes a powerful argument for Christianity and a float- 
‘ting agency for the spread of the gospel. Sailors’ religion has plenty 
‘of salt in it. Wherever it goes it makes its presence felt. Admiral 
(Foote, that brave sailor of the American Navy, once sat down to 
idinner with a. heathen king. Before the feast began the admiral 
tasked a blessing. ‘‘Are you a missionary ?” inquired the king in 
(surprise. ‘‘ Every Christian is a missionary,” replied the admiral. A 
bold, straightforward seadog’s answer! Would that every Christian 
ifelt its truth. Then would the seamen never lack friends to lead them 
\to Christ. Then would countless vessels sail from our ports every 
lyear on a far nobler errand than naval warfare,—the conquest of the 
tworld by the truth as it is in Jesus,—and the knowledge of the Lord 
would cover the earth even as the waters cover the sea. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SAILOR. 


BY ALBERT REMICK. 


(Continued from the April number.) 


Finally we got to the equator. 
The talk in the forecastle had long 
been about what would be done 
when we crossed, as it is the sail- 
ors’ custom to drag a man down 
one side of the ship and bring him 
up on the other, and then have 
him shoved in a hogshead of water. 
This ceremony was gone through 
sufficiently to give amusement 
without the danger. Everything 
gives way to make this a holiday, 
even to serving plum duff and mo- 
lasses for dinner. 

After passing the equator we 
enter the southern doldrums; very 
little wind and plenty of rain, and 
approach the coast of Africa to 
get the advantage of the trade 
winds. As we crossed the South 
Atlantic diagonally we soon no- 
ticed the days shortening, Mother 
Carey’s chickens flying just ahead 
of the ship; and, as we got farther 
south still, we noticed the dolphin, 
a long, slender and beautiful fish. 

As we neared the latitude of the 
northern coast of Patagonia, where 
it was quite cold, the mate took a 
notion to have the masts scraped, 
and accordingly a number of men 
were sent aloft with scrapers, 
causing much grumbling. To 
make it appear there was no par- 
tiality, I was slung in a bowline 
and hoisted up to the maintop- 
gallant mast to scrape also; this I 
did as long as I could hold my 
knife, as my hands were so cold. 
Near eight bells all the men quit 
work and came down on deck. 
The mate became very angry and 
ordered the men aloft again, to 
which they demurred. The mate 


said ‘‘ What! do you refuse duty ? 
If so, I will put you in irons for 
the balance of the voyage.” The 
men replied, ‘‘ No, we do not refuse 
duty, but it is so cold we cannot 
perform the duty and we do not 
see the use of such work in this. 
climate.” The mate was still more 
angry, saying, ‘‘It is not for you to 
judge whether the work is neces- 
sary or not, and I order you all aloft 
again, or I put you in irons, as you 
wish.” The men not wishing to 
incur the alternative sullenly went 
aloft again, resolving they would 
have vengeance at the first oppor- 
tunity. Shortly after they went 
aloft again eight bells struck, and 
the men’s watch was up, so all 
came down from the masts. Then 
the second mate had his instrue- 
tions to order his men to continue 
the work, which they did with 
much grumbling, but as the mate 
had given the orders, in order to 
maintain the ship’s discipline the 
second mate had to obey and we 
were obliged to continue the scrap- 
ing to a finish. 

As we sailed farther south we 
began to get heavy weather. We 
were pointing for the Straits of 
Magellan, a narrow strait between 
the main land of Patagonia and 
the island of Terra del Fuego, 
which, if it can be made safely, 
cuts off so much instead of going 
way round Cape Horn. We made: 
the mouth of the Straits but were: 
doomed to disappointment, as the) 
wind hauled direct ahead and blew’ 
us to the eastward nearly to the: 
Shetland Islands. We were beat-. 
ing back and forth in terrible: 


| 
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} weather until, three weeks from 
i that day, we made land again in 
| the same place, and the captain 
)) decided to go round the Horn. 

| It was now early in August, 
§ (which is midwinter in these south- 
% ern latitudes), getting very cold, 
j, and therefore as we were to take 
| the long passage around the Horn 
) the captain ordered the royal yards 
, to be sent down, also the royal 
& mast to be housed, all of which 
| was dangerous in the heavy sea; 
| but our officers and a few of the 
i, able seamen, after much hard work 
i and exposure, made everything 
# snug. In the first place the royal 
# sails had to be unloosed from the 
8 yards, except at the extreme ends; 
6 then the sail had to be securely 


i 


2.—IMPRISONMENT AND THE 
QUESTION OF DESERTION. 


Of all the disadvantages attach- 
4 ing to the conditions of a sailor’s 
‘i employment, perhaps the provi- 
} sion of the law that makes him 
liable to imprisonment for a breach 
of civil contract is most galling to 
| his pride and sense of self-respect. 
It differentiates him sharply from 
all other classes of workmen and 
makes him feel that there is a 
stigma attached to his calling, as 
“) such. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in 
‘y, writing in his ‘*‘ History of Our 
‘( Own Times” of the reforms initi- 
| ated in the British Parliament by 
Y Mr. Samuel Plimsoll says: ‘The 
'\ law dealt in very arbitrary fashion 
‘| with the seaman who, for any 
'’ reason, refused to fulfil his con- 
|, tract and to go to sea. It gave to 
" magistrates the power of sending 
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wound with the gaskets; then hoist 
away at the halyards, at same time 
loosening both ends and bringing 
both ends in to the mast and mak- 
ing them fast together there with 
one end of the windward sheet 
acting as downhauls; lowering 
away at the halyards at the same 
time. Soon they were on deck 
and carefully stowed in sail room. 
Then followed the royal yards. 
Afterwards we unshipped the roy- 
al masts and lowered them to the 
topgallantmasts and simply housed 
them standing; that is, did not 
bring them on deck. This to me 
was a very interesting operation, 
as it displayed the cleverness of 
the sailor. 
(To be continued.) 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR SAILORS ? 
BY J. K, PAULDING. 


(Continued from the May number.) 


him at once to a common prison. 
The poor seaman often made his 
contract with utter thoughtless- 
ness, and when once he made it 
he was bound toit. The criminal 
law bore upon him ; only the civil 
law applied to the employer.” The 
law of England was amended, 
abolishing the penalty of impris- 
onment for desertion and refusal 
to go on board in home ports, the 
ship’s officers being given instead 
the power of taking the man where 
they found him, but only on con- 
dition of his being brought before 
a magistrate if he so demanded. 
In May, 1895, four seamen who 
had shipped on the American 
barkentine <Arago, bound from 
San Francisco to the Columbia 
River, and thence to Valparaiso, 
Chili, left the vessel at Astoria, 
complaining of the treatment ac- 
corded them on board. They were 
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arrested and imprisoned until the 
vessel was ready to sail, when they 
were conveyed on board in irons. 
They refused to work and were 
taken to San Francisco, where they 
were arrested upon the charge of 
having refused duty. In their de- 
fence they contended that they 
were put on board the Arago 
against their will and that this 
constituted an infraction of the 
. Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which abolished all forms of in- 
voluntary servitude. The case went 
against them and appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, on the 25th 
of January, 1897, rendered a de- 
cision sustaining that of the in- 
ferior court. In its decision the 
Court held that the Amendment 
had not been enacted to introduce 
any “novel doctrine with respect 
to certain descriptions of service 
which have always been treated 
as exceptional,” andit ransacks 
history to prove that the service 
rendered by the seamen comes 
properly under such a category. 
This decision (which the court 
has since declined to review) was 
of course conclusive in settling the 
constitutionality of the imprison- 
ment penalties on the statute 
books, and it now remained to ask 
relief of Congress by the passage 
of new laws. 

The sailors (S. 95) ask Congress 
to do away with imprisonment as 
a penalty for desertion or breach 
of contract in refusing to go on 
board the ship—offences which, 
they point out, can never endanger 
the safety of the ship, since they 
can only occur while the vessel is 
at anchor in a safe harbor. For 
refusal to obey legitimate com- 
mands at sea, as well as for all 
forms of crime—cffences, in other 
words, against the officers, cargo 
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or safety of the ship—they ask 
that the penalty of imprisonment 
be retained. For desertion they 
claim it is a sufficient punishment 
to lose what effects they may have 
on board, together with all wages 
due them, and to be subject, like 
all other workmen, to a civil suit 
for damages. The ship-owners 
(S. 623) claim that this would be 
insufficient to enable them to hold 
their men, and that in certain 
ports abroad it is impossible to 
find substitutes for men who de- 
sert, They are willing to assent 
to a reduction in the periods of 
imprisonment prescribed and to 
make it discretionary with the 
judges instead of mandatory as 
now, declaring that they desire its 
retention in the law, not so much 
with the purpose of having resort 
to it in practice, as with a view to 
its advantages as a club with which 
to frighten seamen who for any 
cause are disposed to quit the ser- 
vice they have entered upon. The 
seamen, on their side, contend 
that this is equivalent, in any dis- 
pute betwcen employer and em- 
ployed, to asking the State to take 
sides permanently against the em- 
ployed. 

Much of the difficulty arises 
from the absence of any satisfac- — 
tory definition of ‘‘ desertion.” 
There seems to be little doubt 
that it was the intention of the 
law to regard desertion as some- 
thing distinct from mere ab- 
sence without leave—to require 
that the intention of the seaman 
to abandon both ship and service 
be clearly shown before the offence 
could be made out. But there is 
but too good reason to fear that 
the distinction is not always, per- | 
haps not even generally, adhered | 
to in practice. A master (in a/| 
foreign port, frequently in conni- 
vance with the consul) avails him- | 


Weself of the laxity of the law to 
@ treat an absence as desertion or 
6 not, according to his own inter- 
@ ests. He may have a sailor, who 
®@ has overstayed his shore leave, 
¥ locked up and kept in prison 
@ until his services are again required 
7 on the vessel. Not only is the 
+ master relieved in the meantime 
¥ from paying the sailor his wages, 
) but the law permits him to charge 
{ the unfortunate with the cost of 
1 his maintenance in jail, deducting 
it from the wages then or here- 
i after to be due him. Moreover, 
Vitis frequently the policy of the 
# captain to induce his men to de- 
~ sert, that he may save all or some 
® part of their wages. Dr. Jewell, 
/ in his book, already quoted, writes: 
** If the seamen have been shipped 
) in the States at high wages the 
& captain is expected by mean own- 
1 ers to so treat them on the voyage 

out by beatings, by overwork, by 


These are old shipmates; they 
% have travelled many a league to- 
) gether, and their friendship is as 
§ fast asever. Light is for ahaiane, 
%) salt is for seasoning, the sailor is for 
) voyaging. Allaretravellers. The 
| light is a mighty tourist; the salt 
i is slower, but nevertheless sure in 
= expelling germs of decay; the sail- 
¢ or is at his best when he is afloat 
¢ on the fierce, rolling tide—the 

only workingman who sets his 
work to music and sings. 

Light is pure. It does not mix 
with uncleanliness, It can shine 
on a dunghill and receive no con- 
tamination. Light is powerful, 
} far-reaching and uplifting. ‘ Tru- 
| ly the light is sweet, and a pleas- 
) ant thing it is for the eyes to be- 
| hold the sun.” Light is life-giv- 
ing. Put plants into the dark and 
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hazings, by doling out insufficient 
or improper food, that they will 
desert at the first port touched at 
or demand their discharge from 
the consul. In any case, he must 
get rid of them and ship another 
crew at lower wages.” The rem- 
edy for some of these abuses 
would seem to lie in recognizing 
that ‘‘desertion” is not a crime 
unless occurring under circum- 
stances likely to imperil the safety 
of the ship. Asan offence against 
discipline it is properly punishable 
with a docking of wages propor- 
tionate to the time wasted and the 
necessity the master may be under 
of hiring a substitute ; but (anless 
in exceptional cases) the penalty 
of imprisonment should not be 
brought into play until the sailor 
has been given the option of re- 
turning to his work or of himself 
providing a substitute. 
(To be continued.) 


SUN, SALT AND SAILORS. 


they wilt and die. Blot Christ out 
of the world and you have black 
despair. Light is self-sustaining. 
Who supplies the sun with fuel? 
How many coal trimmers feed this 
great furnace of God? When did 
it begin? How long will it last? 
‘He is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever.” Children of 
darkness flee from him; children 
of the light come nearer. Light 
is benevolent and attractive. It 
calls to duty and reveals opportun- 
ity. It shines alone and only for 
a season. It is the garment of 
God: ‘Thou coverest Thyself with 
light.” It is His nature and habit- 
ation. ‘‘ Light is the shadow of 
God.” How bright must that be- 
ing be whose shadow is light? 
here was a remarkable proverb 
current in our Lord’sday: ‘* Noth- 
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ing is more useful than sun and 
salt.” Salt belongs to sacrifice: 
<« Every oblation of thy meat offer- 
ing shalt thou season with salt, with 
all thy offerings thou shalt offer 
salt.” Itis the emblem of purity, 
perfection and perpetuity. It was 
the symbol of friendship and of wis- 
dom: ‘‘ Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt.” 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
The doctrine which you profess is 
as opposite as it can be to the pu- 
trefaction of the world, both in 
doctrine and manners. 

The sailor. He is the carrier of 
the world—the living bridge that 
brings the nations into communi- 
cation. Who can ascertain his 
value since he towed the rafts 
down the coast to build the temple 
of Solomon? Perhaps he began life 
somewhere on that coast. He may 
not have been of the Hebrew race. 
The Jews are not fond of the sea. 
After a long life of intercourse 
with seamen we have never met 
more than one Jew following the 
sea fora living. The Jew would 
rather sell a watch toa sailor on 
shore than keep a watch with the 
sailor on the sea. 

Our Lord had at least four of 
these amongst the twelve, and an 
old sailor said once there was one 
that was bad in that twelve, but 
he wasa landsman. The sailor is 
more or less an educated man. 
How can it be otherwise? His 
very calling is educative. Think 
of the glory of the ocean, and the 
cloud combinations at rise and set 
of sun. Think of the wonders, the 
mysteries, the revelations of the 
sea. His contact with other na- 
tions has serious drawbacks, but 
that contact is not all dark. Nota 
few are a comfort to our mission- 
aries abroad. Many have a love of 
language, and their attainments 
have been a matter of surprise. I 
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once met a common sailor in a 
Bethel meeting who spoke ten dif- 
ferent languages, seven of which 
he could write. Hight men came 
once in a group, and the eight 
could speak twenty-six languages. 
Among them were English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Ita- 
lian, German, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Arabic, Turkish and Bengali. 
Who has not read ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast ”—the work of a 
common sailor? Once I knew a 
sailor who pursued the calling to 
gratify his love for travel. He kept 
a well-written journal, as he said 
‘“‘This is travelling around the 
world for nothing, and something 
to boot.” 

We plead for these men before 
the churches. Think of their num- 
ber, their place in the commonal- 
ty, their dangers, their daring, 
ae short life, their openness of 
character. We plead for these 
men before the law-makers of the 
country. How long shall the Unit- 
ed States ports harbor a nest of 
robbers to delude and defraud 
these sons of the ocean? Surely 
the reign of these crimps, which 
are a terror to master mariners of 
every nation, should draw to a 
close. It is righteousness which 
must halt this nation on its sea- 
board, as well as in its inter-ocean 
cities —The Rev. H. T. Miller, in 
The Presbyterian. 


=i 6 
A New Hatch. 


A Liverpool navigator of thirty 
years’ experience in both steam 
and sailing craft, has invented 
an appliance which ought to be 
of immense value to shipowners 
and their crews all the world 
over, in saving both life and prop- 
erty. The present wooden hatch- 
es, laid on from above, are easily 
forced up by the inrush of water 
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consequent upon a hole being 


' knocked 
@ vessel, the result being that she 
‘§) rapidly tips and sinks. 
"9 scopic iron hatches which consti- 


in the bottom of the 
The tele- 


tute the invention are so arranged 
that the pressure of water from 


« below would, in such a contingen- 
@ cy, bind them more tightly in 


their places, precluding the pos- 


ie sibility of the water rising above 


the first deck, which forms a hor- 


/ izontal bulkhead or platform, pre- 


venting the ship from sinking, and 
water from reaching the cargo 


* from above. 


The improvements give more 


© -effective ventilation to prevent the 
_ cargo heating and sweating, and 
are also capable of being hermeti- 
© cally sealed, so as to neutralize fire, 


and, generally speaking, water- 
tight compartments are doubled, 


| the consequent seaworthiness of a 


vessel being vastly increased. Be- 
sides these essential advantages, 
there are many others, as, for in- 
stance, more speedy manipulation 
and no risk of injury by careless 
handling. Bad smells from cargo 
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do not reach the passengers. ‘The 
vessel would be a salvage appliance 
in herself in case of stranding, and 
last, but not least, the hatches are 
particularly suitable for deep wa- 
ter ballast tanks. The practical 
effect of these improved hatches 
will be to multiply the water-tight 
divisions of a ship in proportion 
as the number of decks ,are to 
bulkheads. Thus, a ship with 
eight bulkheads and three decks 
would at present have only nine 
water-tight compartments with 
wooden hatches; but, with theim- 
proved hatches and water-tight 
decks, the same ship would have 
twenty-five compartments, an in- 
crease of sixteen extra compart- 
ments. The highest marine au- 
thorities have endorsed the prac- 
tical value of this invention.— 
Scientific American. 
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Sures are driven where they are 
not meant to go, and so is many 
aman. All need the help of Him 
who rules both wind and wave.— 
S. S. Times. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


Mr. K. J. Bera writes on April 7: 


It is now four years and a half since I 
received the call to take up the work here 
among sailors. Brother WAHLSTEDT was 
very weak in health and needed rest; it 
‘is not easy for an old man to run about 
on the vessels, but, though old and weak, 
brother WAHLSTEDT was never wearv to 
speak to sailors. The years we worked to- 
gether were very helpful; brother WauL- 


STEDT, being converted at twenty-one 
years of age, had deep spiritual expert- 
ences, as well as skill in this work, having 
been a worker in your Society for twenty- 
five years. Before I joined him I had 
been traveling about a great deal preach- 
ing the gospel in dark places; we have 
such even in our country. It is indeed 
very encouraging for me to be called to 
continue his work. 

The hosts of the saloons do not look 
with kind eyes on me; they curse, but 
God is blessing and I am longing to win 
some of them also for Christ. With God 
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nothing is impossible. The hoarding 
houses are not very muzh better; it is 
dear there and miserable. Many sailors 
try to lodge in families, which is far bet- 
ter, and it is to be wished that many 
good. Christian families were open for 
sailors. A Christian Sailors’ Home is 
greatly needed here, and interest is awak- 
ened to get a Home answering to what is 
needed. A collection of money bas been 
going on for some years and the sum 
amounts at present to about 3,000 kroner. 

Our sailors’ teas we usually have at the 
Sailors’ Rest, when the numker does not 
exceed seventy at a time. One tea for 
about three hundred and fifty sailors was 
held in a big hall. It is a pleasure to 
give away tracts, because they are always 
accepted eagerly and the word of God 
shall not return to Him void. 1 feel deep- 
ly my unworthiness to be the successor 
of the honored and beloved brother W auL- 
STEDT. I pray you to remember me in 
your prayers. 

Number of ships in port since last 
statement, 450; religious services held in 
the Sailors’ Rest, 38; attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 380, of others, 
150; religious visits on ships, 450, in 
boarding houses, 180; tracts, &c., dis- 
tributed, 500. 


STOCKHOLM. 


Mr. J. T. HEpstRom writes on April 
Ne ; 

I have this quarter, as I do every win- 
ter, paid a visit to some islands in order 
to preach the lovely and converting gos- 
pel. In Tjocko more than fifty persons 
were converted. Some of the sailors had 
led a very dissolute life, The father ofa 
young seaman told him that he might go 
to dancing and drinking bouts as much 
as he liked, but he would never like to 
see his son a Christian. May God have 
mercy on such a father! The boy asked 
for permission to take a trip over to us, 
(about twenty-one miles), and when the 
boy’s father heard that it was the mis- 
sionary to seamen, he permitted his son 
to go, because he knew me. After the 
service the boy declared that even he was 
a believing soul. 

One evening after the sermon in an- 
other place five persons stood up and 
asked for prayer. Another evening twelve 
came up to the front, and every one of 
them received pardon und peace. At 
Nabbo we commenced our meetings at 7 
o’clock every evening, and the meetings 


always lasted to 12 or 1 o'clock at nights - 
and the result of our work was glorious. 
The evening before leaving this place we 
saw more than forty persons rise and give | 
evidence of a new life. Among all the 
people a certain sailor was ashamed of 
being prayed with, but when the people 
were going out 1 caught him and said 
‘“‘Now is the time of salvation.” We 
bowed our knees in prayer, and after ten 
minutes he stood up and praised God for 
His saving grace. 

Among this great number of people 
who have received Christ about two hun- 
dred are seamen. In the coming spring 
they will go to sea, some of them on Eng- 
lish ships and others on American ships, 
and they will spread glad news of Him 
who has cleansed their hearts. 

During my absence from Stockholm 
students from the Free Mission College 
have kindly discharged my duties and 
have been a blessing to seamen. Several 
captains and men have taken active part. 
in our services, and this has encouraged | 
many of the other sailors assembled. If 
have also visited the prison twice a month. 

Average attendance of seamen at reli- 
gious services, 35 to 50; tracts distrib- 
uted, 1,200; visits to prisons and fami- 
lies, 40. 


GOTHENBORG, 


Mr. CuristTIan NIELSEN writes on April 
Ts 


I met a sailor who had just returned 
from England, as he said, ‘* to die.” In- 
deed he had but a few weeks more to 
live. I learned that he had no part in 
Christ; he was too good in his own esti- 
mation. FPinvited him to our Bethel and 
for two weeks he made regular visits every 
day and attended our meetings. Then 
he came no more, and when I called at 
his home I found him in great distress, 
afraid to die. I read to him out of the 
Holy Scriptures, prayed with him, told 
him of God’s love. When I called two 
days later I said ‘‘Do you see the en- 
trance to the heavenly harbor clear?” 
He replied ‘‘ No, 1 see nothing but rocks; 
I am praying Jesus to help me;” and 
Jesus did help him, for he found the har- 
bor through the grace of God. 

We had an evening service on board a 
ship one stormy night, and my text was 
‘* Peace, be still.” The captain kneeled 
down and prayed God for salvation, and 
most earnestly pleaded with his crew to 
follow his example. I invited the crew 


re 
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. condition. 


to come to tea at the Bethel the next 


/ evening, when we had the best prayer 
) meeting that we ever had, for the captain 


- three of the crew found peace with 
od. : 
On January 30 we had a gospel tem- 
erance meeting illustrated with magic 
antern; twenty three sailors signed the 
pledge, among them was a German sailor. 


+ He came to the mission the next day and 
@ was in great trouble. 
petee last night,” he said, ‘‘ but I can’t 


“‘I signed the 


eep it, I have not the strength.” I told 


him of Jesus, who was willing to keep 


0 him from falling if he would accept Him 
| as his Saviour. 


As he insisted that he 
was too great a sinner to be saved, I had 
him to tell me the story of his life. It 


9 was a bad one indeed, but I took the Tes- 
/ tament and read to him where Jesus came 


to save sinners, and I was persuaded 
that this young man would cling to the 
cross of Christ for salvation whatsoever 


® came in his way. About ten days after I 


heard of a German sailor who was going 
about looking for work, willing to work 
for bread only to be saved from begging. 
It seems that for days he had suffered 
hunger. When I saw him in the mission 
I asked ‘‘ why did you not come to me in 
your need; you knew that [ would help 

ou.” *‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but some would 
think that 1 was confessing Christ to re- 
ceive help of the mission.” 

In December last a sailor from Hudiks- 
vall came to our mission in a miserable 
I sent him to my physician, 
who. sent him to the hospital, where I 
gave him some tracts and a Testament. 
One day we kneeled down and he prayed 
** Lord, I may die in my youth as a con- 
sequence of my sin, but don’t let it be 


with an unsaved soul.” Such a prayer 


reached the throne of grace and mercy. 
The attendance at our reading room 
has been large the past three months and 
our work has drawn the attention of the 
residents of the city. Through their 
kindness and liberal gifts my dear wife 
has been enabled to care for many poor 
sailors and has got a great influence over 
the sons of the»sea through her devoted 
kindness to them and their cause. It is 
true that many of those sailors who have 
applied to me for help have brought 
themselves into this sad condition by 
their carelessness and sin, but it is also 
true that it is among that class of sailors 
we have seen the best fruits of our labor. 
“ Dear Mr. and Mrs. Nielsen: I must 


_ confess that I was real sorry for my past 


life; many tears have flowed for me, shed 
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by my Christian parents, but how little 
do children take the advice of their par- 
ents and how little do they follow their 
example! That can be seen well enough 
in me; but the leaf can be turned, thank 
God. I will do as you want me to do; I 
will obey like a child; I will be the best 
I can; your kindness to me shall not be 
forgotten.” : 

The same man received the following 
letter: 

“ As you see I am yet in Gothenborg. 
I have not suffered hunger, our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. NrIELsEN, have been like 
father and mother; had they not been, 
only God knows how it would have gone 
with me. I have learned much in this 
place that will be of benefit to me in the 
future. 1 call you my friend; our friend- 
ship was made through fellowship in suf- 
fering; let it grow strong in the battle for 
a new and better life.” 

A sailor writes from Sunderland: 

‘* How can I ever are you what you 
have done for me? No, it can’t be re- 
paid, but what little Ican dol will. I 
know that the best reward which I can 
give is not to be found in such condition 
again, and, God help me, I shall not. 
This was a great lesson to me and it shall 
not be forgotten nor your kindness. I 
will think of my hard time in Gothen- 
borg every time | am under temptation, 
and pray God help me to resist.” 

Religious services held in chapel, 22, 
on shipboard, 18, in hospital, 15, else- 
where, 12; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 50; religious visits 
to hospitals, 16, on ships and in boarding 
houses, 293; Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed, 164, tracts, &c., 2,500. 


——— oO 


Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 


The Rey. A. WoLLESEN writes on April 
ale 

Three hundred and thirty-four ships 
(including revisits) have been visited, 
and thousands of tracts and printed ser- 
mons in various languages distributed. 
Between seven and eight thousand marin- 
ers (including visits and revisits) during 
the past winter season regarded our dear 
old Bethel ship as the home of the men 
of the sea. One morning I went aft ona 
bark and found that the mate had just 
received intelligence of the death of his 
wife. I read for them the hymn ‘‘ Come 
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ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish.” 
Tears rolled down their cheeks, and ere I 
left the wonderful work of the Holy Spirit 
was wrought in their hearts, for two souls 
had made a full surrender. 

On the morning of February 16 I 
heard one cry ‘‘ Pastor!” As I turned a 
middle aged woman, widow of a sailor 
whom I had known for many years, stood 
before me in tears. Her sad story was 
the death of her only child; he was blown 
overboard in a hurricane. WiGo was a 
beloved boy of our Sunday School who 
never came on shore without attending 
the Betnel ship. He never said much, 
but his spare hours were spent with his 
Bible and which he called his ‘¢ festal 
hours.” The poor mother was heart- 
broken and wanted to express her thanks- 
giving to God for the interest taken in 
her boy. I told her to go home to my 
wife and spend the day with her, and ere 
she left she had learned that afflictions 
sanctified steer children of God heaven- 
ward. 

On February 22 I came on board a 
Swedish ship where one of the sailors was 
celebrating his birthday. In the fore- 
castle was a horrible smell of tobacco; 
grog and cards were on the table. After 

aving shaken hands with each one of 
the crew, I asked if any of them had a 
mother. ‘‘I have,” said five of them. I 
congratulated the man on his birthday 
and said that I was sure that his mother 
had remembered him at the mercy seat 
that morning, and asked him if he would 
be glad to have his mother see him just 
now. He said he would not. I asked 
him why: “It would make her sorry,” 
was his reply. I asked if the enemy of 
their souls, the liquor, should be permit- 
ted to withhold the blessing of a pray- 
Ing mother and of a _prayer-answering 
God; he said he would not touch it. I 
explained that the worst evil was in the 
hearts that made preparation for this 
iniquity, and read some texts and told 
the bewildered crew of Jesus and His 
love; told them that our life is a passage 
to eternity. The crew was perplexed by 
this unexpected visit, and ere 1 left two 
bottles of liquor and the cards were 
thrown overboard. Cart and Gustav 
had learned that a word from God, a look 
from Christ, a touch from the Spirit 
breaks the heart; also that there is grace 
in the desire of grace, as there is sin in the 
desire of sin. In the evening seven men 
signed the temperance and two the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge. Before the cap- 
tain returned his forecastle was changed 
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into a floating home of prayer, the walls 
were ornamented with texts and a Bible 
bag, and each one of the men had receiy~ 
ed the free gift of a New Testament. 

A sailor came to our Bethel ship every 
evening, bringing shipmates with him, 
Nine days later the captain came, spoke 


well of our brother, and wanted from our ° 
Bethel ship four pious Christian sailors, | 


We are glad to know that some captains 
realize that sailors whose life is fashioned 


into conformity with Christ’s life are far ° 


to be preferred 
Mr. R. came to our Bethel ship the 


very picture of dissipation, but prayed . 
“let my sins be my grief, but not my ' 


ruin.” He is now a trophy of mercy, and 
is assisting Rev. Mr. Henriguist in one 
of the outside corners of Copenhagen, 
The inhabitants of that district are the 
poorest among the poor,—a great field 
for gospel efforts. Mr. HENRIQUIST was 
formerly a sailor, was converted in Amer- 
ica and returned as a missionary desiring 
to tell his own people what great things 
the Lord had done unto his soul. 

More than seven thousand Scandinavi- 
ans (including Finland) have last year by 
way of Copenhagen emigrated to Amer- 
ica. While they tarried here a few days 
we have invited them to our mission ser- 
vices, supplied them religious reading 
and besought them to join with the peo- 
ple of God on reaching their destina- 
tion. 

Beeause of ill health I was on January 
81 greatly tempted to remain home; it 
was a bitter cold morning but some in- 
ward power constrained me, and learning 
that a Finland steamer with emigrants 
had just arrived and would be off again 
in less than an hour, I was off with my 
tracts and Testaments to befriend the 
crew and the emigrants. As I went from 
one ship to another, a man came runnin 
and begged my assistance. The Finlan 
steamer had left and two emigrants had 
been left behind without clothes and 
money. They stayed with us one week 
and left for Hull by the following steam- 
er. Before they left for Hull they were 
both happy in Jesus. 

Our hearts constrain us to offer our 
deepest sympathy for the loss of the noble 
crew of the Maine For the mothers, 
wives and fatherless we sincerely approach 
the mercy seat. 

Religious services held in chapel, 44, 
on shipboard, 3, in hospital, 4, elsewhere, 
6; average attendance of seamen at reli- 
gious services, 100, of others, 50; reli- 
gious visits to hospitals, 35, on ships, 334, 
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in boarding houses and families, 357; Bi- 
bles and Testaments distributed, 316, 


; | tracts and printed sermons, 6,500; Bible 


' tottering to its fall. 


At Ports in the 


New York. 


THE NAVY YARD. 
Mr. J..M. Woop writes on April 30: 


Hats off ! along the streets there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And Joyal hearts are beating high. 

Hats off | the Flag is passing by. 

Sign of a nation great and strong, 

To guard her people from foreign wrong, 
Pride and glory and honor, all’ 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


God save America and bless the dear 


old Flag, under whose blue stars and radi- 
® ant stripes we were born. 


The Lord is a 
man of war and on the side of right and 
righteousness, and victory must perch 


/ upon our banner, for the God of battles 
| is with us. 
| again written in letters of blazing retri- 
i bution ‘‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” 


His omnipotent hand has 


and the crumbling dynasty of Spain is 
Above the roar of 
shot and shell and tramp of armed hosts, 
He is clearing the way in the proud Cas- 
tilian kingdom and the Pearl of the An- 


 tilles, for the reception of the gospel of 


salvation through the atoning sacrifice of 
His dear Son. 

Visible signs of war are all about us. 
The Yard is filled to overflowing with 
men and tugs, yachts, auxiliary cruisers. 
etc,, and thousands of men are working 
night and day hurrying preparations. 
But in the midst of it we have the blessed 
privilege of proclaiming the glorious gos- 
pel of peace to the men of the navy. 
Great crowds attend each service, and 
the Holy Spirit is among us in power. 
During the month fully four hundred 
men have made a start toward the king- 
dom of Christ. At times nearly the en- 
tire audience requ‘st the prayers of God’s 
people, and during the invitation and 
closing prayer strong men break down 
and sob like children over their sins, and 
after each service scores of men remain 
behind to talk abcut salvation. At least 
fifty ringing testimonies for Jesus have 
been given this month ; among them the 
following : 

‘Tl am far from my earthly home to- 
night, but I draw nearer to my heavenly 
home every day of my life. The Lord has 
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bags, 53, refitted, 21; dinner tickets, 4C0; 
Icdgings, 73; free passages, 32; bags of 
woolen articles distributed, 2. 


United States. 


promised never to forsake us, and He has 
been a very precious Friend and Saviour 
to me ever since I gave my all into His 
keeping.” 

“*T first came in to-day from Pennsyl- 
vania, and never saw any of you before. 
You are all strangers to me, but I know 
of One who is no stranger, and that is the 
Lord Jesus. I interd to serve Him while 
life lasts, and to live with Him forever- 
more hereafter.” 

‘¢ Many earthly friends prove false and 
untrue, but I know a Friend as true as 
steel. He has lifted me out of the dark 
valley of sin, and made my life full of 
sunshire and peace. I intend to stand 
Up | for Him on my ship and wherever I 

0. 

‘*The man-o’-war ew Orleans, re- 
cently purchased from the Brazilians, lies 
near us, and shows every evidence of her 
tempestuous voyage across the Atlantic ; 
and so I find in my Christian life that it ’ 
is not all plain sailing, but I encounter 
many a storm, and the waves of tempta- 
tion roll high and threaten to overwhelm 
me at times, but my Pilot is at the wheel, 
and I know He will carry me safely 
through to that shining harbor over the 
sea of death, where the skies are always 
fair and the waters forever calm. And, 
God helping me, I’m going to anchor 
there throughout all eternity.” 

‘“*When I left home my dear mother 
put her arms around my neck and said, 
‘ My son, always trust God and do right,’ 
and my father grasped my hand and 
said, ‘John. never do anything that will 
not meet God’s approval.’ And these 
words of father and mother I will never 
forget, and I will ever remember their ad- 
monitions. Pray for me.” 

‘“*The pleasures of the world used to 
be a source of great enjoyment to me, 
but now they pe upon my taste and I find 
nothing satisfying in them. I have found 
something better—the companionship of 
the Lord Jesus—whom I love and serve, 
and I want to recommend Him and His 
religion to every one of you.” 

“Tam not ashamed to confess Christ 
here or anywhere. Suppose my dear old 
mother was to come aboard ship to see 
me, and I should refuse to recognize her. 
Why, the crew would feel like throwing 
me overboard as a hard-hearted wretch— 
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and rightly too. What an ingrate I 
would be to sit quietly here before all 
my shipmates and not say a word or 
recognize the Lord Jesus who has done 
so much for me, and whom I love more 
than mother. I want you all to know 
that I am on His side now and for ever.” 

“« My home is about three hundred miles 
away, and I will never forget the parting 
words of my pastor, who said, ‘ Good-by, 
my boy. Youare going in the navy, and 
may God guide and protect you. We 
will all go with you.’ 1 knew what that 
meant, that the prayers of the Church 
would follow me, and that’s a blessed 
thought to me. I need the prayers of 
God’s people, and I want your prayers.” 

‘Tt makes no difference to me whether 
I stand up before an audience of twenty 
or twenty thousand, I shall always show 
my colors and let my shipmates know I 
have enlisted for all eternity under the 
banner of the Cross, and that Christ is 
my Saviour. I may get jeered at by 
some, but that does not alter in any 
way my allegiance to God. Every right- 
thinking man knows in his heart he 
ought to be a Christian, and I shall en- 
deavor,,as far as lies within my power, 
to lead my shipmates in the way of sal- 
vation.” 

I am receiving very many letters from 
men in the fleet full of devotion to God 
and loyalty to the Flag, some of which I 
shall publish in future reports; just an 
extract from one to show the spirit per- 
vading our naval forces: 

‘* We have just received orders to put to 
sea. The men of the fleet were in a hila- 
rious mood last night when a signal was 
received from the flagship that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reported for 
immediate armed intervention. The offi- 
cers and men cheered vociferously. Iam 
confident that the men of the navy will 
fight as men never fought before. ‘Re- 
member the Maine /’ is our war cry, and 
Iam sure that the Spaniards will have 
occasion to forever remember our fleet.” 

The U. S. S. Saturn, a coal transport, 
left the Yard a few days ago, carrying 
with her two loan libraries, farnished by 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society. 
The commanding and executive officers 
of the vessel were delighted with the se- 
lection of books contained therein, and 
expressed their gratitude to the Society 
for its kindly remembrance. These 
libraries are a power for good, and 
many sailors are converted through their 
instrumentality; several conversions have 
come under my personal observation 
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from this source. I am constantly re- 
ceiving communications from all parts oi 
our land inquiring about the Society’s ; 
work upon the seas, extending as far 
West as Minneapolis, Minn., and it has 
been my pleasant duty to supply them 
with literature upon this subject, and 
such facts as I could insert within the 
limits of a letter. Oh, if the churches of ° 
America could witness the sweep of God’s 
power at our services here and elsewhere, 
and could be made to understand that : 
four millions of seamen are wandering ; 
the seas of the earth today, without | 
God, deprived of every refining influence, 
aeoaulea on every hand by swarms of © 
land sharks and human vultures, en- « 
deavoring with hellish malevolenee to 
shipwreck body and soul, it seems to me 
this and kindred societies should not be 
compelled to make frequent and ur- . 
gent appeals for funds to carry on the 
work. If they could remember that the 
brave men of our fleets stand between 
them and destruction, willingly sacrific- . 
ing their lives to perpetuate our institu- 
tions and uphold the nation’s honor 
against all enemies, and above all, the 
great need of the gospel of Christ among 
them, every coffer would be filled to 
overflowing, and cause the abundance of 
the seas to be converted to God. 1 hope 
all readers of this Magazine will dive 
deep down in their pockets, deferring for 
a time their contributions to the heathen 
of Timbuctoo or Terra del Fuego, and 
gladden the heart of the treasurer of the 
Society with a generous sum for this, the 
widest and most sadly neglected field in 
all the Master’s vineyard. 

Hight little Sunday School scholars 
of the Presbyterian Church, Roselle, 
N. J., have seat me a comfort bag each. 
A dy in Kast Orange, N J., forwarded 
$5, which was expended in flowers dis- 
tributed among the wards in the Naval 
Hospital on Easter Sunday. Twenty: five 
Testamen!s were received from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and a large assortment 
of tracts from the American Tract Soci- 
ety, and to all these kind friends we ex- 
press our deepest gratitude. 
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Alabama. 


MOBILE, 

The Rey. R. A. Mickie writes on 
April 2: 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 7, all others, 53; religious 
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/ services held in chapel, 7, in hospital, 5; 


) average attendarce of seamen at religious 
“ services, 10, of others, 5; religious visits 
‘to hospital, 8, on vessels, 49, in board- 
“S\ ing houses, 3; Bibles distributed, 9, and 
/ many magazines, tractsand papers; there 
® were 47 special requests for prayer. 


The regular monthly concert was omit- 


a ted on account of the death of Mrs. La 


PRaDE, the president of the Bethel Aux- 


‘® iliary.. By this sad event we have been 
} deprived of a very zealous and efficient 


worker. Quite a number of fine maga- 


i} zines and papers were donated to the 
%# reading room during the month. The 
* testimony of the venerable and beloved 
@ bishop Wiumer, entirely unsolicited, was 
/ recently given to the chaplain as to the 


importance of this work in these words: 


» “Ah, my brother, I envy you your work. 
’ I read your reports and the work looms 
/ up in importance more and more every 
| day. You are where Christ would be if 
| again on earth.” : 


eH ier 
Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 


The Rey. A. Ropinson writes on April 


al: 


It is gratifying that we are able to re- 


' port that during the increasing ship- 


ping interest of this season now closing 


| we can show good results for the work of 


the Seamen’s Betkel and Institute. Hun- 


| dreds cf people from various parts of the 


eity and from various denominations of 


_ Christians have come into constant con- 


tact and lent a helping hand in the work. 
Doubtless there are many Christians in 
the churches of this city who have lived 
here for years and do not know where 
the Bethel is situated, and some do not 
even know that there is a Bethel. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months we have 
been favored with the presence of many 
prominent and irfluential business men 
and their wives. As they come in touch 
with the work they catch an enthusiasm, 
and they wonder why they have never 
known about it before. They express 
their delight with it and promise us 
their assistance. Some people have a low 
conception of the importance of seamen’s 
work Pecatce they know little or nothing 
about it; so they question if such a cause 
should live. But those who see the char- 
acter and results of the work know full 
well that there is a vital need for its 
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existence. What would it mean to the 
municipality of Portland to have no In- 
stitute for seamen; say nothing about 
the Bethel? The reading and other rooms 
are open that the sailor who is so dis- 
posed may spend an evening where the 
moral atmosphere is pure and thus be 
shielded from the necessity of seeking 
enjoyment in disreputable places. 

Some churches do not feel at liberty to 
help us on Sundays, so their young peo- 
ple come to assist us at the Wednesday 
Floating Endeavor meeting; and others 
again prepare concert programmes for 
Friday nights. We frequently have 
some of the best vocal and instrumental 
talentin the city at the concerts. Sev- 
eral orchestras have rendered excellent 
service on certain occasions. Colored 
singers from the Mt. Zion Church gave 
good help. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
best social standing, and professional sing- 
ers also, have been willing to devote a 
few evenings for the sailor boys’ enter- 
tainment, These are all worthy of the 
highest commendation for their willing- 
ness and sacrifice. Forty concerts were 
held last year. Occasionally a magic 
lantern, lent to us by Judge GiLBeER?, 
was shown. But in addition to the con- 
certs there have been three receptions 
given to the captains and officers, main- 
ly for the purpose of drawing them in 
touch with the work we are trying to do. 
Last July, through the kindness and 
perm’ssion of captain CiarRK of the coast 
defence vessel Monterey, and captain 
Wuitine of the coast defence vessel 
Monadnock, the musical talent of the 
two crews gave a concert in the Mar- 
quam Opera House for the benefit of the 
Bethel and Institute, clearing $150. 

During the summer, and before the 
arrival of the ships, we felt it necessary 
to get the rooms of the Institute and 
Bethel prepared, painted and kalsomined. 
For this work all the material was do- 
nated, and two-thirds of the work was 
done by Mr. FERNEYHOUGH without any 
charge to the Society. As the season 
opened our first concert convinced us of 
our need of more seats. Consequently a 
subscription was circulated, and enough 
money was raised to purchase eighteen 
benches. So we increased our seating 
capacity for ninety more persons. 

On the 7th of September we organized 
a Ladies’ Seamens’ Aid Society with Mrs. 
MeapzE as president. Since that time the 
ladies have met monthly in the chapel 
and have been very efficient, especially in 
times of emergency. They have bridged 
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over many difficulties and also helped us 
through disappointments. It is largely 
through this organization that we have 
been enabled to reach the ladies’ soci- 
eties of the various churches. Fifty-two 
teas were given last year, and the same 
are about arranged for the next year. In 
connection with the ladies’ work I may 
say that Mrs. M1virEr, editor of the 
Pacific Empire, has given us space in 
her weekly issue to put in notes on sea- 
men’s work and advertise our announce- 
ments. In this way we keep all the 
churches reminded of their engage- 
ments. 

Last Christmas night a festival was 
given in the Bethel to the seamen in port 
and was a most enjoyable occasion. 
Many of the boys manifested apprecia- 
tion, and doubtless it was a bright spot 
in the lives of many of them present. 
The burden of providing this dinner 
rested mainly upon Mr. QuAcKENBUSA, 
Judge Stuart and Mr. Morrrr, and sev- 
au ladies rendered valuable service 
also. 

Iam glad to report a remarkably good 
attendance of seamen at the Bethel ser- 
vices. Ido not know of any port in the 
world which surpasses us in reaching sea- 
men for religious services. 

We have had 132 deep water vessels in 
port during the last twelve months; at- 
tendance, 4,177; average attendance, 46; 
the attendance fluctuates according to 
the number of ships in port, from 10 to 
112; at religious services (not including 
the Sunday Bible Class), 140; of sea- 
men members of the Floating Endeavor 
Society, 292; of seamen who made a 
public profession of Christianity, or be- 
came members of the Floating Endeavor 
Society, 170. The number of seamen 
who registered their names at the Insti- 
tute, 817, of which number 119 were cap- 
tains and officers and 162 apprentice 
boys. Fully one-third of the total at- 
tended the Institute and Bethel, but did 
not register their names. 

I have made 148 visits to the ships, and 
have aimed to meet most of the captains. 
Mr. FLercuHer has also visited the ships; 
and there are but few ships that have left 
port without being provided with read- 
ing matter. Mr. FrernryHouaH has also 
visited the ships aside from canvassing. 
There have been a few cases when relief 
has been given to sailors in need. 

I wish to express my high apprecia- 
tion of the confidence and support of the 
board of directors; and especially for the 
helpful suggestions of the president, sec- 
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retary and treasurer, whose counsel and 
advice it has given me pleasure to fol-| 
low. 


Mr. W.S. FLetcHer’s report contains 
the following items. Mr. FLETCHER is 
now an old man and has a good record 
for devotion to seamen: 


It is with pleasure that I submit to you 
this, my twelfth annual report, as your 
seamen’s missionary. With all the draw- 
backs the year has been one of much 
pleasure and profit to me. In my work I 
see the fruits of my labor more and more } 
as the years go by. 

I have made 452 visits to the ships dur- 
ing the year and distributed 6,309 reli- 
gious papers, 1,050 magazines, 811 cards 
with Scripture texts, 1 Bible, 26 New 
Testaments, 27 comfort bags and 118 cal- - 
endars. I have not kept the number of | 
tracts, but it is quite a large number. 

I have visited hospitals and attended to 
the wants of our seamen as opportunity - 
offered. My visits to the hospital have | 
always been appreciated by our seamen 
and also by Mrs. WAKEMAN, the matron. 
The hospital is always open to me, 

I have attended all the services of the 
Bethel and try to promote its best inter- 
ests by getting our seamen to attend both 
the Bethel and Institute from their ships 
while in port. There is scarcely a ship 
that comes here now but I am recognized 
by all on board, from the captain to the 
men before the mast, and 1 can assure 
you that my visits and the large amount 
of choice reading I put on board of them 
are much appreciated by them, and the 
many letters 1 receive from them and 
their loved ones from their home ports 
testify to the fact, for it is a labor of love 
for me, trying to benefit them in some 
small way while they are with us for a 
short time in port. 

During the revival services held at the 
Grace M. E. Church I got many of the 
boys to attend the services at night, which 
resulted in the conversion of seven of them 
from the several ships. 

I made a Visit to San Francisco last sum- 
mer for one month, in order to see for 
myself how the Bethel and Institute work 
were carried on there. I boarded at the 
Sailors’ Home, and found Capt. Stapius, 
puperinendent, and his wife, most agree- 
able people. I was most kindly treated 
by them for the month that I was at the 

ome. I ate with the family and had a 
nice room, all for five dollars per week. 
There were about eighty-five seamen and 
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ijsome officers at the Home while I was 
»there. It is neat and clean and they set 
© a good table for the seamen. 
[ bad a pleasant visit with chaplain 
6} RowE.LL, at the Mariners’ Church, and 
found him a most congenial and pleasant 
man. 1 attended two Sunday night ser- 
® vices, and was very much profited. He 
3} isa good preacher and has the good of the 
# seamen at heart and has a good working 
it force in his young people, with Mr. Eaton 
7 and wife to assist him. 
Very few of our English sailors from 
/| their ships attend the services since the 
® Seamen’s Institute was organized. 
I had a very pleasant time with Mr. 
» FELL, superintendent of the Seamen’s In- 
f stitute. I spent many evenings with him 
i at the Institute and met with many of 
| the boys who had been to Poriland in 
@ their ships, which made me feel at home. 
+; lasked Mr. Fett about the work of the 
6 Institute. He told me they paid for rent 
a) and gas $1,500 per year. They get a 
» large portion of their income from the 
® ships in port. They get $10 from nearly 
' every ship, as part of the ship’s disburse- 
/ ment, for their Institute work, and also 
» get some from their friends in the city, 
i and the balance they get from the Epis- 
' copal Church fund from England. ‘The 
7) Institute is under the control of the home 
| Church. It has no connection with the 
the Mariners’ Church, of which chaplain 
RowELt is chaplain. 

The Institute is not patronized much by 
the captains or first officers. It is only 
the under officers and boys I met with all 
the time that I was there, I saw but very 
few of the men before the mast in the 
j room that was set apart for them. The 
6 officers and boys keep by themselves. 

I attended one service on Sunday night 
at the Institute. Mr. Feri conducted 
the service, which was according to the 
Church of England. There were about 
twenty boys and a few ladies present. 

I returned home to take up my work, 
better satisfied with the work our Society 
is doing in behalf of our seamen in Port- 
land than ever before. Our Society has 
a good name abroad for looking after the 
interests of the seamen that come to this 
port, for which I am thankful. 

In summing up this, my twelfth annual 
report, I would say that I have always 
tried to do my work faithfully for our 
Society. I have stood by it during much 
opposition, realizing most fully that it 
wus the Lord’s work I was doing. It was 
not for the sake of the little salary I ex- 
oi to receive from the Society that I 

ave stood by our work, for I have already 
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spent over $700, which I have drawn 
from the bank from time to time, in or- 
der that I might stay by our Society. I 
only wish that I had as much more to 
na in the same way, and I would do it 
cheerfully. My only income now is $25 
per month and what I expect to get from 
our Society. 1 want to spend the re- 
mainder of my days for the good of my 
brethren of the sea, unless the Lord or- 
ders otherwise. 

1 want to thank the Society for its 
kindness to me in all these years, as a 
seamen’s missionary, hoping that in the 
years to come we shall be more successful 
in our work in behalf of our seamen. 


ASTORIA. 


The Rev. Jonnston McCormac writes 
on April 4: 


The last quarter has been remarkable 
for the great number of deep-sea vessels 
that have visited this port. Besides very 
many coasting schooners and barkentines, 
mostly engaged in the lumber business, 
and any amount of passenger and freight 
steamers for Alaska, about fifty large 
four-master ships and ocean steamers of 
from three to six thousand tons have 
loaded wheat and lumber here for Eng- 
land, Africa, Japan, and almost all parts 
of the world. On these ships, lying for 
the most part in the stream, I have held 
14 services, and should have held many 
more if it were not for storms which ren- 
dered it very unsafé to visit them in a 
small boat. A few Sundays ago, for in- 
stance, my boatman and I tried to board 
one of them, but as the line from the 
ship was thrown to us our boat began to 
fill and we had to let go and pull for the 
shore. For the last sixteen years I have 
bad a good many such ‘‘ perils by water 
as well as perils by land,” but, thank 
God, out of all the Lord delivered me. 

Sunday before last I held a most inter- 
esting service on the large six thousand 
ton ocean steamer Commonwealth in the 
forecastle, with thirteen of the crew pres- 
ent, and | can say I never had a more at- 
tentive or seemingly devout congrega- 
tion. On the afternoon of the same day 
I tried to hold service on the six thous- 
and ton ocean steamer Puritan, but had 
an altogether different experience. The 
saloon and the boarding house got there 
before me, and most of the crew were 
drunk and acted more like wild beasts 
than men. The Lord save poor Jack 
from the saloon and the boarding house. 
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Anyone, it seems to me, who can sanction 
either by word or by deed must be very 
indifferent to moral distinctions and very 
insensible to personal responsibility. 
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Receipts for April, 1898. 


MAINE. 
South Berwick, Miss M. W. Tobey...$ 


‘“‘ Woe,” says the prophet, ‘unto them yrassacuuszrvs. 


that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness.” 

Our much looked for and longed for 
railroad, it is said, will be finished by to- 
morrow night. This will remove the 
barrier which has hitherto shut us out 
from Continental commerce and no doubt 
will change things considerably, even if 
it does not give us all we look for. The 
real terminus of the road, we fear, will 
be on the other side of Young’s Bay at 
Warrenton and Fiavel, and this we don’t 
like. The land which I purchased for 
our Protestant hospital is at Warrenton, 
which may helpa little. 

Our fishing season commences next 
Saturday night, and in anticipation of 
this I have written to our good friend 
Mr. Munster, of Belfast, for a fresh sup- 


Thomaston, 


Lowell, Eliot Church ........- ae aiterate 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Black Rock, Congregational Church. 
Bridgeport, anonymous friend, in 
memory of Secretaries Green- 
lief, Loomis and Bissell.... --.... 
Clinton, Congregational Church.. 
New Britain South Church Sunday 
School, for libtary. ~~ 2....36...s6- 
New London, C. W Chapell........- 
New Milford, Woman’s Congregation- 
al Home Missionary Union, for 
the New Milford Library Ne. 2... 
New Preston,afriend  . .s--.sce 
Norfolk, Congregational Church..... 
Orange, Congregational Church..... 
Southport, Miss Eliza Andrews Bulk- 
ley, for the George Bulkley Libra- 
ay No. 11, the Elizabeth Bulkley 
Library No. 11, and the James 
Eleazer Bulkley Library No. 4... 
First Congregational 
Church 


ply of his very excellent tracts, and hope N#w York. 


to hear from him soon. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 6, all others, 44; religious 
services on shipboard, 14, elsewhere, 5; 
average attendance of seamen at religious 
services, 17, of others, 41; religious visits 
on ships, 48, in boarding houses, 45; Bi- 
bles and Testaments distributed, 5, tracts, 
&c., 10,068 pages; large packages of read- 
ing matter given to ships, 35. 
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The Planets for June, 1898. 
Mercury will not be visible. 


Venus will be a conspicuous object in 
the western sky in the evening. 


Mars will be visible in the morning, 
but will not be conspicuous, 


JUPITER will be visible in the evening. 


SaTuRN will be visible, rather low in 
the south, the entire night. 


Princeton, AS uae, 
——qxz232 o__. 
Sailors’ Home, New York. 


190 CuEeRry STREET, 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
APRIL, 1898, 
Total arrivals 


Brooklyn, Church of the Pilgrims, of 


which the Misses C. L. and E. H. 
Smith for the William McKinley 
Library, $20scc.5 sven ween cones 
The Boys’ Life Boat Society of the 
First Presbyterian Church, for 
LIDLATY eo tsitas sects cease ree 
Huntington, Samuel T. Carter, for 
ibraryicehas ess sieealveete piesa wise 
New York City, Bruce & Cook....-.e. 
Estate of Frederick Billings........ 
GlGs Willams is..c.0ene 
EK H.R. Lyman.... - wiaiieesitieees 
Collections from steamers of the 
International Navigation Co.’s 
lines received per H. G. Philips, 
Cashier....6.ss0 Giniaielacnwiaicelaia(sice els) 


See ee ry 


Capt. F. M. Urquhart and crew of 
bark Strathisla, of Maitland, N. 

8., for library work...... ae 

G.. EH. FReyYNOldss.jc ise sinetelcucnioeeeion 
Capt. Wm. H. Townes, bark Kate 
EF’. Throop, of St. John’s N. B 
forjlibrary: works. iscce eaeeseeene 
Schenectady. First Presbyterian Ch., 
Wm. A. Pearson’s Sunday School 
Class, of which for library, $20... 
Troy, First Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day School, for library........... 


New JERSEY. 


Morristown, South Street Presbyte- 
Trans hUurchicceeeisccielcle ete cete 

Newark, Second Presbyterian Ch 

Princeton, Edward S. Worcester..... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Mrs. T. B. Kennedy, 
for a library in the name of Stu- 
art Riddle Stevenson......... SOA 


Nort Daxora, 


Mayville, pastor of Congregational 
OHurehiscescsrerasiiie acerca 


1 00 


16 19 
100 00 

8 45 
20 00 
40 00 


20 00 

30 
16 97 
11 02 


60 00 
9 13 


50 
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e B SS 
Say .. Hedstrom, — } i ee ate: 
..Rey. E Briksson. es 


Dm Goltenbore. “Rev. A. Woll 
ENMARK. Copenhagen.s..cecssessscceee: ev: ollesen. 
2 =: British & American Sailors’ Inst., H. M. Sharpe. 
Ue iensiocaio bax eas caierowss Antwerp Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev J. Adams.. 

Seaaress ALT AD CeCe Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller. 53 

é ; / Naples Harbor Mission. Rey. T. Johnstone Irving. rs 
Ey Ris ke letep eis Sent pola bne Seamen’s Rest. F. Wood, Super seeie abe 
FS te eee ete ata eae Melon W. H- Dowling. 
Saysieloibie singin = ‘.eoee- Rev. W. T. Austen. 


Nagasaki... ..00. 5... eee eoee ees John Makins. 
CHIDE; Valparaiso... ..0. 0 2..te ee seen Rev. Frank Thompson. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Buenos Ayres.... Buenos Ayres Sailors Home and Mission. 
Rosario.......... * Rosario Sailors’ Home & Mission, F. Ericsson. 
Rese otha Neo Seca ,.++....Miss’n to Sailors & Sailors’ Rest, Rey. W. G, Smart. 
5 Gloucester Fishermen’s Inst., Rev. E. C. Chariton, 
ConnecTicuT, New Haven.......- eeaeeee- Woman's Sea. Friend Soc’y “Of Connecticut, Rev. 


-Nuw York, New York See BURLESON ieee ee Capt. Wm. Dollar. . -{fJohnO. Bergh, 
Bae Brooks ny Us af Navy hen .J. M. Wood. 
Virneinta, Norfolk.... 2.2.6 c cece aces . Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 


Nort Caronina, Wilmington........... “Wilmington Port Society, Rev. Jas. Carmichael, 
SovurTH Carouina, Charleston:...........: Charleston Port Society, Rev, C. BE. Chichester. 
Fioripa, Pensacola .....5.....5..208-- Pensacola.Port Society, Henry C. Cushman. 
Georaid, Savannah ............ 0... eee ee: Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 

ALABAMA, Mobile... .....2...6. ehswet’ +». Mobile Port Society, Rev. R.A. Mickle. 
Lovrsrana, New Orleans..............-- New Orleans Port Society, Rey. R. E. Steele, 
-Orneon, Portiand..............-. Sdeneast Portland Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y, Rev. A. Robinson. 


‘ 


5 PER MA SLOTI Re Hara cid oiae ere slotu silt A nhoie ‘Rev. J. MeCormac. ; 
pO aeRINGTON, Tacoma wes ss es Marrs Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, Rev. R. S. Stubbs. 
SORUHO; kind ccspccmenesps Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. Thos. Rees; — 
ts ~ Port Townsend............-. Pt. Townsend Sea. Friend Society, C. L. Terry: 
Directory of Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


j | _ Location, Established by Keepers. 

PortTsmouTsH, N. H., No. 104 Market 8t Seamen s Aid Society~o-..- James F. Slaughter. 
i _ BosTon,Mass., N. Sa.. Mariners’ House Boston Seamen’ B Aid Soc’y Capt. J. P. Hatch. 
_-- Phineas Stowe Sea. Home... Lad. Beth. Soc., 8 N. Pemet es George C.: Smith, 

‘s Charlestown,46 Water St... Epis. City Mission Seon eceee. John Allen, Supt, 

~ East Boston, 120 Marginal St.. “* !aneenence .. James M, Battles, Sup®. 2 

Ge Bapions, Mass., 14 Bethel Court. Ladies’ Br, N. B. P. §...... E, Williams. Lin 
NEW York, NOY: 190 Cherry eereets: «- Amer. Sea. Friend Society - x Alexander, Lessee, 


“” 52 Market St...-.... . Epis. Miss. Sec. forSeamen H. Smith 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; 172 Carroll Stscoe.c0: Scandinav’n Sailors? Home, Capt. C. Ullenars, Supt. 
ne 112 First Place....-.. Finnish Luth, Sea, Home.. 
_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 422 South FrontSt. Penn.  ** « . Capt. R. 8. Lippincott. 
BALTIMORE, Md., 418 South Ann Street ses.+.-see--0- Basha herevats se Vane eee eee 

Xe apt. J.C. ott, Supt 

1737 Thames St...... Port Miss., Woman’s Aux’ ry} Miss Aisquith, Matron: 
Pyrixeron. N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilmington Port Society... —— —— — 


f= 

9” CHar.Eston, 8. C., 44 Market St...... Ladies’ Sea, Friend Society Capt. H. G. Cordes. 

§ © MOBILE, Als.......-000- ceossce.roeeess Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. —— — —= 

i New ORLEANS, La.....ccsccccccesceess N. O, Sea. Friend Society.. Halvor Iverson. 

§ San Francisco, Cal.......-.2.--002--.. 8, F, Sea. Friend Soc’ y+.» Capt. Melvin Staples, 
PORTLAND, OTe... ..ccsccec.eeeceeee ces. Portiand Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. Rev. A. Robinson. c : 
(New Haven, Conn..c.cccccescseeeeees. Ladies’ Sea, Friend Society Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt EM be 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. ice + 


4 tion. Aided by Missionaries. 

q x PORTLAND, Mz.,Fort 8t.. n. Custom H. Portland Ben, Fr’ ha Soc’y.. Rev. F. Southworth, 

\ Boston. Mass., 332 Hanover S8t........ Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘ A. S. Gilbert, 

| oe Bethel, 287 Hanover St....+-+ee0s. Boston Sea."Friend §oc’ y.. \ ** §.8. Nickerson. 

| es East Boston Bethel......+--s+----. Methodist... .. Waminnisnaalers * L. B. Bates, 

ee + @iovucEsTER, Mass. 6 Duncan St...... Gloucester Fish’rmen ig Inst. “ E. C. Chariton. ts 
New Beprorp, Mass............ «-. New Bedford Port Society. ‘ E. Williams. : 

{ New Haven, Conn. Bethel, 61 Water. Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’ y * John O. Bergh. 

ae New Yorge, N.Y. Catharine c, Madison New York Port Society.... ‘© Samuel Boult. 


128 Charlton Street,....csccccosceo “ W.S8. Branch Mr. John McCormack, 

34 Pike Street, E. R...-.2...... "Episcopal Miss. Society. ees Rey. A R. Mansfield. 

665 Washington Street......,..+.. The Sea. Christian Ass'n... Stafford Wright. 
No. 341 West Street, N. R.eescoce - Episcopal Miss, Society -++.  \W. A. A. Gardiner, 

21 Coenties BLD. . 00. cserceccccees eooe ‘© Isaac Maguire. ita 
53 Beaver Stee vnc sccceniecess es. Finnish LiNkhepan Sea. Ch., “VY. K. Durchman, . 


i| / BRookLyy, N. Y., U.S. Navy. Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... Mr. J. M. Wood, i é 
q 31 Atlantic AVenue....sse- sesesesee New York Port Society... = 
193 9th peree near 3rd Avenue.. Dan. Ev. Luth. Sea. Miss’n. Rev. R, Andersen, ; 
Erie Basin.....0..cc2. ce. coeseees, Episcopal Miss, Society... “' Isaac Maguire, 
Scandinavian Seamen’s. Church, ‘ 

William 8t., near Richard St.... Nor. Luth. Sea. Mission...... ‘** Jakob Bo. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., c. Front & Union.. Presbyterian...-..-.ccc.0.-  ‘* H.F. Lee. 

N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal....s.c-ccceccoscee Francis W. Burch, 

Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist..<-ccccccssccvcccvcee AS 

Washington Ave, and Third 8t.... Methodist...-ccsseoo:eoese>  ‘* ‘W. Downey. 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. .0c.ccc-cccccecs coceccccvoes, " EE, N. Harris, 
Paucinons Nd. Aliceanna&Bethel Sts Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. _‘“ G. W. Heyde. 
| == No. 815 8. Broadway... o.--+02«- Port MissioNes..ece-seeseese Mr. Kirby 8. Willis, 
Ve " NorFo.e, Va.,WaterSt., near Madison Norfolk Sea. Fr’nd Soc y.. Rev. J. B. Merritt. 

+ WILMINGTON, N. Cese-ce- 00» vo».--. Wilmington Port Society... J. Carmichael,D,D, 

_ OBARLESTON, 8. C.,44 & 46 Market St.. Charleston Port Society. coo ** -C. E. Chichester. 
| BAVANNAB, ‘One eocteeccon ellen sien Amer. Sea. Friend Boc’ Yee % _H. Iverson. 
| (= APENSACOLA, Fla... : oes coccce 0. cesccee eo. Mr. Henry C. Cushman, 
-- MoBILE Ala., Church St..near Water ‘“ * ss ves Rev. R.A. Mickle, 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Fulton & Jackson, Presbyterian....co.<coe--.» ‘* R. E. Steele, 
BAN FRANCISCO, Cal .0-. o00-se0e-ce0-e> San Francisco Port Society ‘J. Rowell. 
-~- PoRTLAND, Cibere: tenagee: maverees ts AESO, Sea. Friend Soc’ Yee. ** A. Robinson, 


76 Wall Street, New York. — 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833, ¢ - 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., Vice-Pr 
{2 
W..C. STITT, D.D., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
“4 pre 


Boarp OF TRUSTEES. 


JOHN DWIGHT W. HALL ROPES, 
63 Wall Street, New York, ; 76 Wall Street, New York, , 

SAMUEL ROWLAND, NORMAN FOX, D.D., 

: 47 Water Street, New York. ‘Morristown, NJ. 

FREDERICK STURGES -. JOHN E. LEECH, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 94 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NUYS 

GEORGE BELL, EDWARD B. COE, D.D., LL.D., 

‘68 South Street New York. 42 West 52nd Street, New York. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, = ENOS N. TAFT : 
76. Wall Street, New York. 76 Wall Street, New York. 

DAVID GILLESPIE, JAMES W ELWELL, 
Morristown, N. J. 47 South Street. New York. 

EDGAR L. MARSTON,’ —— ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, ~ 
33 Wall Street, New York, 109 Duane Street, New York. 

CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D:, CHARLES K. WALLACE, - ‘ 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 52 Broadway, ae York. 

WM. E. STIGER, A.-G. VERMILYE DD. % 
155 Broadway, New Vonks % Englewood, N. J. 

DANIEL BARNES, JEROME E. MORSE, | — 
76 Wall Street. New York. 129 St. James Place, Bibotive: N 

A. GIFFORD AGNEW, FREDERICK T. SHERMAN, 


23 West 39th Str ect, New York, 291 State Street, Pe N. Y. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Articue II, (of the Constitution.)— The ‘object of this Society shall be to sapeaee ther 
social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and good in their 
behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good character, Savings’ Banks, 
‘Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, and Schools; and also the Inini 

tions of the Gospel, and other religious blessings.” 


CHAPLAINS,—In addition to its -chaplaincies in the United States, the Soctety bas stations 
in JAPAN, CHILE, S. A., the MapErra Istianps, IckLAND, SWEDEN, Norway, DENMARK, GER 
MANY, HoLLAND, BeLGrum, FRANCE, Irany, and Inpra. A list of the Shaptalle whe 
-always be ready to befriend the sailor, is given on the preceding page. 


Loan Lisrartes,—An important part of the Society’s work, and one greatly blessed t 
God to the good of seamen, is that. of placing on board ships going to sea, libraries. 
posed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining books, put up in’ cases conta 
between thirty-five and forty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews. — 
donor of each library is informed when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted: 4 
whatever of interest is heard from it is communicated as far as possible. The whol 
ber of new libraries sent out by the Society up to April 1, 1898, was 10,479. Calculating 1 
reshipments, their 557, 685 volumes have been accessible to more than 898, 215 men. H 


tality. A large proportion of these libraries have been provided by special contributions 
from Sabbath-Schools. Twenty dollars furnishes a library. 


Tur Sattors’ Hom, No, 190 Cherry Street, New York; is the property of this Soe 
and is leased under careful, judicious restrictions. It is unsurpassed in comfort. by al 
Sailors’ Home in the world; its moral and religious influences eannot be fully estima: x 
but many seamen have there been led to Christ. Destitute, shipwrecked seamen are: pro- 
vided'for at the Homz, A missionary of the Society resides in the HomeE,. and religious. and 
temperance meetings are held daily. The Lessee receives and cares for the savings 0 j 
sailor guests and a large amount has thus been saved to seamen and their families, — 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found on the second page of the cover r of 
MAGAZINE. 


